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Mobilizing for Democracy 


S The New Leader has persistently warned, 
A ever since it was launched at San Fran- 
cisco the United Nations has been mov- 
ing toward the crisis which it now faces. It is 
fantastic that it has taken all these years and 
a mountain of evidence to convince the demo- 
cratic world that Soviet diplomats are not 
gentlemen with whom you can do business in 
the usual ways, that Soviet promises are deceit, 
that the only language which Stalin respects 
is that of force. It is also strange that with all 
the accumulated proof that the UN is impotent 
the United States, Britain and France have not 
taken the initiative in doing what they now 
threaten to do—organize the democratic forces 
in a regional alliance as they are authorized to 
do under the terms of Article 51 of the UN 
Charter. 

Righteous indignation expressed in the elo- 
quent words of Bevin and Spaak is not enough. 
Russian double-dealing and aggression can 
be effectively met only with action. Stalin, 
Molotov, Sokolovsky and Vishinsky have acted 
in concert and with consistency. Those of us 
who understand Communism were able to 
prophesy the breakdown of the London Con- 
ference of Ministers as well as the failure of 
negotiations on the German question. As long 
as the West remains militarily, weak, confused 
and disunited, Soviet Russia will plunge ahead 
on a reckless but calculated policy of imperialist 


expansion. The leopard has not changed his, 


Spots 

This situation is pregnant with the danger of 
war. Any sign of further weakness or vacilla- 
tion will only increase that danger. Soviet 
Russia seeks to grab everything possible by 
means of cold war. It is even willing to risk a 
shooting war, for Stalin is convinced that our 
“decadent bourgeois democracies” will not use 
the atomic bomb, the only weapon we possess 
which he fears. 
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POINTED TOWARD WAR 


Tue arrogance of Moscow’s demands in the 
Berlin deadlock, the violations of agreements 
and promises, the violence of Soviet denuncia- 
tions of western “war-mongers”—as the climax 
of five years of ruthless aggression—all point 
to war. For that danger we must be fully 
Prepared, spiritually as well as in men and 
Materiel. 

It is obvious that nothing short of complete 
€conomic and political control of all Berlin, 
and eventually of all Germany, is the Kremlin’s 
Present objective. To retreat from Berlin would 
be disastrous for the West. We hope that Bevin 
and Marshall mean it literally when they 
assure us that there is no intention to allow 

Russians to force us out. In addition to 
PAcouraging further aggressions, it would mean 
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surrendering to Communist vengeance the 
masses of Berliners who have fought valiantly 
on our side. It would mean putting an end to 
whatever faith in our ability to help and protect 
them that Western Europeans still possess. 

By breaking off parleys which were futile 
from the beginning and presenting the Berlin 
case to the UN Security Council we are taking 
the most peaceful and conciliatory course open 
to us. We are appealing to the consciences of 
all free men everywhere, informing the world 
as to where the blame lies and appealing for 
a verdict in our favor. A Russian veto will— 
as everyone knows—stop any effective action. 
All that the UN can accomplish is to mobilize 
world opinion on the side of democracy. The 
situation is not hopeless. There is still a chance 
that world opinion will compel a temporary 
Soviet retreat. But that would solve nothing. 
It would result in no assured peace. Other 
crises would develop. What is needed is not 
only to mobilize opinion but to organize force 
to use if and when necessary. 
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ACTIONS SPEAK LOUDER 


On the very day when the Berlin deadlock 
was presented to the Security Council, there 
came two pieces of evidence to show that the 
leaders of Western Europe and the United 
States realize that the time has passed when 
words will suffice. The five nations of the 
Brussels Alliance announced the formation of 
a permanent military organization for defense. 
In Washington it was reported that a military 
counterpart of the Marshall Plan will be pre- 
sented to the new Congress early in its first 
session. This is more than lend-lease There is 
to be unity in military strategy. 

In the way of emotional and intellectual 
preparation for the trials which lie ahead, the 


opening days of the UN General Assembly have 
served their purpose well. Foreign Minister 


Bevin gave blunt warning that if world or- 
ganization cannot be secured through a world 
organization, Britain will resort to regional 
alliances. He declared with a solemnity that 
reminded his hearers of Churchill that if the 
black fury of atomic war breaks over us, one 
power alone will be responsible for that dis- 
aster. And he clearly stated the basic fact that 
Russian policies are based on the Stalinist doc- 
trine that war between the Communist and 
non-Communist worlds is inevitable. This is a 
fact which was well-known to those acquainted 
with Bolshevik history and theory durink the 
disastrous days of Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam. 
But it is only now being learned by western 
statesmen and people. 

The Belgian Premier, Paul-Henri Spaak, ex- 
pressed with moving eloquence the idea for 
which we stand: “It is we who want the free 
movement of man; it is we who want, above 


all, the free circulation of ideas; it is we who 
are ready to submit all of our policies, actions, 
purposes and ideals to examination and judg- 
ment.” And Mrs. Roosevelt, usually so prosai¢e 
anf factual, declared: “We,are fighting this 
battle again today as we fought it at the time 
of the French Revolution and at the time of 
the American Revolution. The issue of human 
liberty is as decisive now as it was then.” 

The firm stand taken by the western powers 
is encouraging. But only a beginning has been 
made in the great task of consolidating their 
potential strength and attaining actual soli- 
darity of the non-Communist world. France is 
still uneasy, hesitant, fearful that she will be 
the battlefield in the future war. This is under- 
standable, but it is as dangerous as was French 


‘ hesitation before the threat of Hitlerism. By 


their own actions the Russians are bringing war 
constantly nearer. Nothing but fear of actual 
power will stop them. The clear lesson is that 
we must not only not allow the fear of war 
to lead to appeasement, but we must so organize 
the nations that want peace that the Russians 
will retreat out of fear of war. -The Kremlin 
leaves us no alternative. 
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The German "Front’ 
erman "Front 
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By David J. Dallin es 
Associate Editor of The New Leader nel 
~ people toward Americans is not hostile; their exclusive control. They have “By this new turn against members statv 
This is the fourth dispatch by Americans are considered rather some- employed in Germany tae same meth- of the Socialist Unity Party, the Sovi« prin: 
David J. Dallin, Associate Editor of what superficial. For the first time in ods as in Rumania and Poland, but authorities are losing whatever popu- and 
The New Leader from Europe; future their history the Americans have to here they could not succeed. In Ger- larity they still enjoyed. Not a single we | 
reports will be printed regularly as conduct consistently a  grand-scale many it proved impossible to create former Socialist member of the police bor’s 
they are received. global policy; this means they have to a “united front” in favor of the Soviet foree; not a single Liberal occupies an emp 
x —_ acquire experience and knowledge. The occupation. From among the Social- important pest in the administration, Don 
ANNOVER—General Lucius Kremlin leaders have had _ three Democrats they won second rate lead- In Halle, Socialists painted on the spon 
H Clay, the American Military decades of experience behind them, and ers like Grotewohl in Berlin, but street-cars. the slogan: ‘Join the Soviet rega 
Governor of Germany, hasan every Soviet lieutenant knows more never any leading personalities. Berlin Republic!’ The confusion in Halle was Con! 
anti-social-democratic complex, Dr. about the attitude of his Government and the Soviet zone had a sad ex- so great that the Communists rushed Taft 
Kurt Schumacher, the leader of the in international relations than his perience with the Russian troops in to wash off the compromising words, ans 
Social Democratic Party (SPD) told American opposite number, 1945—especially the German women,— “If there are remnants of old Hitler pres 
me yesterday. “The last time I saw : , F and this experience will never be ism alive, it is in the Soviet zone. The the 
General Clay was early in 1947,” he D vt wee torgotten, big and the little Nazis reiterate every , ne 
said. “A few SPD ministers of the rR. rt BUMACHES eens ot They have suppressed our party in —- Tae one, Se wees ght * ry 
individual Linder have seen him late: spite the grave illness from which he Eastern Germany; our prewar strong- his propaganda against Sovictism I 
but did not discuss great political suffers. It is a consequence of a — hold was precisely in these Protestant “ = * 
issues, restricting the conversation to PRDINENNS DO GD SEE e Te parts of the country, Saxony, Thuringia One of the’ consequences of the “ 
concrete issues of administration and — Guring the war. 3t was wagon and the city of Berlin. They did not Hitler era is the expansion of. the lead 
‘ ; ag ees ‘1. while he talked to me that the pain - : a : ; ear 
economy. Sometimes General Clay sol Soe nite shetihied succeed, however, in making the ‘So- Slav peoples into the heart o! ku- eae 
nakes a statement hastily, which is is severe, He was completely a — 4 cialist Umty Party’ (SED) a real mass rope. The removal of the Germans ema 
accepted almost as a law, and then he ee, by the political problems fac- movement. The party was created from Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
ieee : a ata ing his party; sometimes the members : 4 : , this ¢ 
has to reyerse himself. For instance : “hapa Ses Geli ee through merging of Communist and trom what formerly was Eastern cente 
he declared himself against our plans of = versiens, = mie ody » 0 Socialist elements, and it was an- Prussia has been followed by te. Int 
of gradual nationalization of certain sores SPD, gather at ares bedside =o nounced that the local administration settlement of Slav peoples in thes tions 
ndustries only to correct himself by cuss the most important issues. will be set up on the principle of ‘par- territories. Panslavism, which before 1870" 
a new statement a few days later: the “There is not one political leader in ity’: The Communist and Socialist Hlitler was just a scarecrow, has be- the 7 
issue will have to be decided by the Germany who would be prepared to elements were to be represented come a reality. Europe cannot digest it, Unio 
German people, Maybe the negative denounce the politieal unity of his equally in governmental agencies in the “Another consequence of Nazi poli- unity 
attitude of General Clay toward our nation,” Schumacher said. “The Rus- Soviet zone. The Socialist elements in cies will be the decrease in the popu- a loo 
party is connected with his basic ad- sians, however, have exempted the the East, however, soon proved un- lation of Germany. During the next esche 
herence to the system of free enter- eastern part of Germany from collect. reliable from the Communist view twenty-five years the death-rate will itself 
prise. Ambassador Robert Murphy is ive control; the western allies have point. The Communist groups in the exceed births. It is not impossible finan 
n sympathy with the Catholic circles tolerated this. For the Russians, col- SED are gaining dominance over the that the nation will go back to the port 
and expects that the Christian Demo- lective action or collective occupation Socialists; the promise given a short level of 50,000,000. indu 
eratic Party will gain contro] in Ger- is out of the question, they aim tow- time ago proved a maneuver to deceive German nationalism can onlv be the 
many. It is a party which in ecenomi ard a complete and unilateral domina- the former members of-our party, A revived if a great power becomes its twee 
matters is under the influence of the tion. They want the whole of Gérmany, great purge is now on, arrests are con- ally The - Russian danger is _ the of i 
upper strata of society. but if they can’t achieve this goal tinuous and our people pay a high greatest at the present time, although payn 
“The general attitude of the German they want Eastern Germany under price for opposition. (Continued on Page Fifteen) com| 
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4 reco; 
do not do better—especially in this - farmer's life. But it does this in such to e 
Ho field of the movie theater. You would « way that the simple and inevitable amo 
h Q Wriec RO am think that Hollywood has everything. succession of events is not a_ picture, lishe 
The millions that pour in from the merely, of a year on the farm; it is an had 
theater chains pay for overpowering epitome of the life of that family, that maj 
By WILLIAM E. BOHN equipment. For actors, designers, man- farm—of the French farmer, the rugged unio 
agers, directors, script-writers, tech- farmer everywhere who is the _back- TI 
- , ae, mee on am the world. bone of his country. And in fascinate vic . 
Thin S Mone Won t Bu any of the best from France, England ingly imaginative details the picture acl 
g y Vy and Germany are now working out on exploits the possibilities of the film. to the 
the coast .But no matter how much “Y é ide i st within th soci 
AST W eek I took a flier into the which the psychology of the blind is we can buy with our gold, the one cs ae ee at ic stro 
| 4 field of science and Lavention to interpreted to those of us who have thing which the French have, simple Batt ; Wit 
-# show that in the world of Erics- eves must register as effective theater. convincingness, we cannot, it seems. “Similarly, the sincere and simple in | 
son, Edison and Einstein we have long The story is rendered with sincerity achieve. There are, apparently, things handling of Gide’s story, Symphonie of I 
nad an effective jnternationale. Then oni simplicity. The scenery, the archi- which money won't buy. Pastorale, effects its transfer to the “ent 
1 went up to see Symphonie Pastorale tectuse, the : furniture, the costumes, ; ‘: A screen as Hollywood would never grace the 
at the charming new French movie the moake-up and seemmeits of the chare the movement. Along with this pit: a 
house on 58th Street. There my mind acters—it is all as genuine as reality. ] CARRIED my problem to one who ture, at the new Paris Theater on The 
got switched over One is conscious, of course, of observ- is far more expert than I in this field 58th Street, is a French short, « visi Fasi 
to an entirely dif- ing a work of art, but—as is the case of the theater, to Joseph T. Shipley, to the painter Matisse. Some of that Con 
ferent line. 3 left with all authentic art—he does not the New Leader’s Drama Critic. J. T. S. we might do better, but no American IFT 
= ee —s think of it as something separate from writes me: “It seems to’ me that the Director has shown in slow mot! dye nist 
myself; “Why is life. The photography is not as good French films are better than ours be- brush strokes of a great artist. Truly, of | 
n how is it—that as that of Hollywood films. But the cause Hollywood has too much money. the French cinemasters have made 4 the 
the French can do very lack of trickiness about the shots (It must, of course, be kept in mind virtue of necessity, and out of theif it f 
oo umen Detter adds to the impression of genuineness. that we see a wide and random range paucity—at times, poverty—of ‘means acce 
than we can ip ai ” So Keoad of Hollywood films, with only our per- they have risen to artistic triumphs 0 trol 
casting human life Ihe French have led a sad life dur- Se ; Y ark : 
: — ; pede epee sonal selectivity operating after the the film S. 
in the forms of ing the past ten years. Their revolving- : y 
; mae 1 ie film is made; whereas of the French soy me : sonvert tif trac 
succeeding flickers door government places them at a dis- Sie we tin dee tn deh 1 have sometimes tried to con ne 
Bohn on a screen?” advantage in comparison with the most aint * phan? i ae i. - friends to another theory—that oul td 
I have read the prosaic and least brilliant of nations. ale te oil es cod te the failure to gain the highest success “" i 
adverse criticisms of this production. When I see them resuming their old sancvind a - af ‘ 4 both 4 “el the finer arts is due our prolongeé "i 
1 realize that some persons seeing it place in the world of theater, painting, ad ag . a _— , e fe " immunity from trouble. Insight comes . 
- ae cond : plicity and an imaginative develop- g ; - tho Gne peo 
may be so conditioned as to be pre- architecture and costuming I feel a ope’ ms <e s: aiyal from sorrow, and sorrow is th o 
vented from accepting the story. as sense of satisfaction. There is, after all, ar te at On. Olen ene a . thing which America has neve: now? % 
possible or the reactions of the char- something in the world besides wealth ee as a nation. Our national consciousnes a 
acters as natural and genuine. But for and power. The French may not be “The point I have in mind is that the is still that of thé cheerful new! ch : 
anyone who accepts Andre Gide’s story able to beat nations into submission as French, never with our resources and And for us the deepest sorrow ould 
in the first place and is willing to agree they did in the time of Napoleen. But since the. war still more variously be lack of money. te 
that: Gide is a better authority on if better than anyone else they can handicapped, have had to devise and , 1 . - al e 
French rural life than most-of us, the make us laugh and cry in the theater develop types of film story and hn peters, — aay? ane will os 
or take our breath away with the treatment that do not require lavish accepted or not, I hope that no on tra 
tale as presented on the screen is con- originality. of a design, then they are expenditure. Their actual camera work try to press it to a logical conclusio® ady 
, vincing and deeply affecting. Even to still great. is no better than ours, often inferior; There must be limits to the advent! Soy 
| one who rejects the interpretation of ‘But as a patriotic American I am but they apply it in other fields. Their of poverty. The French did oven Se 
the part of the. pastor by Pierre troubled by the question as to why we, distinguished film Farrebique, for ex- ter in their days of — “ 
Blanchar. the various incidents through with all of our brains and resources, ample, runs thruugh a year of a the days, let us say, of Matiss a - 
ray ——————_ -—————rdev by The New Leader Publishing Association, ‘ East i5th-Street. New York 3: New York. Telephone: ALg ip 4- 4622. Washington Buretl! anc 
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In recent weeks, The New 1 iolua 
has devoted considerable space to 
analyses of the WFTU., its present 
status and its likely future. We have 
printed a discussion by Matthew Woll 
and James B. Carey. Two weelks ago, 
we ran a front-page editorial on la- 
bor’s world role with a particular 
emphasis on the WFTU. Last week, 
Donald White, our London corre- 
spondent, reported on developments 
regarding the WFTU at the Margate 
Conference. In this article. Philip 
Taft, one of the best-known histori- 
ans and analysts of American !abor, 
presents his views on the subject ot 
the WFTU, the TUC and the Cfo. 
—. — 


rays He attack by the hea f Eng- 
I land’s largest labor union, Acthuc 


Deakin, upon the Wor 





tion of Trade Unions may tually 
lead to the disaffiliation of non-Com- 
munist labor groups and the conse- 
quent decline in the effectiveness of 
this Communist-dominated world tabot 
cente! 

International trade union organiza- 
tions were projected as early 95 the 
1870's, but not until the formation of 
the International Federation of Trade 


Unions, in 1901, was a measuce 9f 
unity achieved. This Federation was 
a loose grouping of labor centers which 
eschewed political activity and devoted 
itself to the exchange of information, 
financial and occasional economic sup- 
port of workers engaged in 
industrial disputes, publicity 
the movement of strikebreakers be- 
tween countries and the development 
of international standards in wage 
payment and working conditions. The 
complete autonomy and independence 
national labor center was 
recognized and no attempt was made 
to encourage special tactics or policies 
amon’ constituent groups. Re-estab- 
lished after World War I, the [FTU 
had within its ranks virtualiy all the 
major European non-Commuuist labor 
union centers. 

The rise of Fascism, especially the 
victory of Hitler, struck the movement 
a cruel blow, for the trade unions, as 
bastions of a 
society, are always either seized or de- 
stroyed by all forms of totalitarianism. 
Witnessing the fate of the trade unions 
in Europe, the American federation 
of Labor, which had avoided foreign 
“entanglements,” joined the [FTU ia 
the 1930’s in the hope of bolstering 
the movement against Fascist attack. 
The IFTU, while it was hated by the 
Fascists, was not admired by the 
Communists. The latter regarded the 
IFTU as a bulwark against Commu- 
nist infiltration into the organizations 
of labor. The IFTU fully reciprocated 
the Communists’ distaste, and for years 
it followed the policy of refusing to 
accept affiliation from unions con- 
trolled by the Soviet Union 

Serious changes in the international 
trade union picture were visible dur- 
ing World War II. Not only were a 
number of important trade union cen- 
ters destroyed, but the admiration for 
the heroic struggle of the Russian 
people blurred the sensitivity of cer- 
tain trade union officials with respect 
to the nature of the trade unions 
within the Soviet Union. -Ignoring their 
bitter experience with the Anglo- 
Russian Trade Union Committee in 
the 1920's, or thinking that the Com- 
Munists had changed, leaders of British 
trade unionism embarked upon a joint 
adventure with the trade unions of the 
Soviet Union which eventually led to 
the setting up of the World Federation 
of Trade Unions. From the beginning, 
the American Federation of Labor 
looked upon this project with suspicion 
and its suspicions have been justified. 

Due to the political relations within 
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the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions existing at the time, and perhaps 
because of the leadership’s lesser ex- 
perience and sophistication in these 
matters, the CIO became one of the 
founding organizations of the WFTU. 
Except for a short period in the 1920's, 
it marked the first time that the Soviet 
trade unions have been able to work 
closely with the unions of Western 
Europe and the United States, which 
up to recently refused to recognize 
them as bona fide trade unions. 
aE * x, 


Tue refusal of the AFL was based 
upon a simple principle that the 
Soviet unions were not instruments of 
offense and defense against an em- 
ployer, that they were not independent 
ind autonomous, but were controlled 
and dominated by the Government. 
One need not argue, in this connection, 
whether or not the Soviet unions per- 
form important functions within the 
economy. Perhaps they do. Neverthe- 
less, it is pertinent to determine 
whether the essential functions nor- 
mally carried on by trade unions in 
other countries are also conducted by 
Soviet union organizations. The basic 
activity of a trade unions is in de- 
veloping a policy on wages and con- 
ditions of employment. Policy, of 
course, may be influenced by many 
considerations and outside pressures, 
but fundamentally the decision is made 
by the trade union and not imposed 
from the outside. This is not to deny 
that trade union policies may coincide 
with those of government at a par- 
ticular time. The “no-strike” pledge 
during a war may be an example. Yet 
basically the trade unions make their 
own decisions. 

This does not preclude agreement 
with policies first eneunciated by the 
government. The recent proceedings of 
the British Trade Union Congress are 
a case in point. Government spokes- 
men came not as masters demanding 
unconditional approval, but as leaders 
anxious to convince that the national 
welfare demanded the acceptance of 
certain policies. Moreover, the pleas 
of the Government spokesmen were 
not accepted unanimously. They were 
debated and some refused to go along, 
and had the suggestions of the Labor 
Government been rejected, the recal- 
citrant delegates would not have been 
swallowed . by concentration camps. 
Instead, it is likely the Government 
would have been forced to resign its 
office. It is the lack of independence, 
the lack of opportunity to make au- 
tonomous decisions upon vital issues 
which differentiates Soviet trade unions 
from those in England and the United 
States. 

The Soviet unions have an economic 
function, but that in itself does not 
mean that they resemble in anything 
but external forms the unions of demo- 
cratic nations. It can, therefore, be 
argued on a rather simple empirical 
basis that the Unions of England and 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
have no common problems. If the 
unions in democratic countries should 
seek to set up certain labor standards 
as a goal, the Soviet unions could not 
undertake such tasks without approval 
from the political authorities. There 
is, therefore, no practical reason for 
joining with the Soviet trade unions 
in a common organization. 

While the failure of Soviet trade 
unions to carry out the essential func- 
tions of a labor union would establish 
an adequate basis for Western unions 
eschewing any alliance with them, 
there are, moreover, far more serious 
reasons to support this attitude. 
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Tue World Federation of Trade Unions 


was not organized by its Communist 
promoters to foster cultural or fra- 
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TRUMAN AND AMBASSADOR SMITH DISCUSS FOREIGN CRISIS 


World Labor Must Get Behind 


ternal relations among labor leaders. 
The purposes are more serious, As the 
Soviet unions are part of a totalitarian 
apparatus, their influence is inevitably 
used for advancing both the domestic 
and foreign policies of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. It might be argued that 
American and British trade unions will 
seek to promote democracy and by 
working with the Soviet unions may 
be able to show them the superiority 
of our way. Neither American nor 
British unions are, however, unalter- 
ably committed to a policy and on 
occasion can and do oppose the views 
of their respective governments. In 
contrast, neither the Soviet trade 
unions nor their foreign Communist 
allies are able to or are desirous of 
opposing the policies of the Soviet 
Union. 

At present the major labor centers 
in both France and Italy are under 
Communist control. The Communist- 
dominated groups control the admin- 
istration and policies of the WFTU, 
which, as the only international trade 
union center, can be used effectively 
in behalf of Soviet foreign policy. In 
carrying out their policies, the affilia- 
tion of non-Communist labor groups 
is of great importance, since it tends 
to give an air of “labor universality” 
to policies that might otherwise be 
labeled “Communist.” 

The usefulness of the American and 
British trade unions to the totalitarian 
purposes of the WFTU cannot be over- 
estimated. Unwittingly they are help- 
ing to deceive millions of workers. 
They give to the policies of the WFTU 
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an apparent impartiality. Attacks upon 
the West are given the appearance of 
general labor views rather than Ccm- 
munist propaganda. For the Commu- 
nists, the presence of the CIO and the 
British TUC in the WFTU is of the 
utmost importance, and apparent com- 
promises will be made to hold them 
in the organization. It is, however, 
naive to believe that the CIO and the 
English could change the’ basic line. 
James Carey, the secretary of the CIO, 
who has had many painful experiences 
with the Communists, believes that he 
can prevent the WFTU from becoming 
an instrument of totalitarian policy. 
This is an illusion that one would not 
expect in as intelligent and experienced 
a trade union leader as Mr. Carey. 
Compromises on non-essentials, to be 
sure, are possible, but only because the 
non-Communist affiliates are needed 
to give a deceptive facade to the 
WFTU. Neither the CIO nor TUC can 
do much to influence policy, but both 
can be useful for disguising the real 
purposes of the WFTU. 

In a period of heightened interna- 
tional tension such as exists today, the 
affiliation of the CIO enables the 
WFTU to appeal to the non-Communist 
worker as the spokesman of all labor. 
It leads to confusion and to the 
blurring of differences and interests 
between free and totalitarian-minded 
labor to the detriment of the demo- 
cratic labor movements and the coun- 
tries in which they operate. The CIO, 
which has done a magnificent job in 
throwing off the Communist incubus at 
home, should not reinforce it abroad. 
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The following is reprinted ver- 
batim from the New York Times 
of September 30: 

The map that Andrei Y. Vishin- 
sky had said was an American map 
of World War III came to light 
yesterday. It was a map printed 
by the Esso Marketers during the 
recent conflict, entitled “War Map 
Ill, featuring the Pacific Theatre.” 

Esso printed several such maps, 
to help the public follow the oper- 
ations. Two were on the European 
theatre, the third on the Pacific. 
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Hence the number III, which the 
Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister said 
referred to a third World War, 
against Russia. 

His reference to the map was in 
his speech to the United Nations 
on Saturday. Esso, he said, had 
published “a map of the Third 
World War, Pacific Theatre of Mili- 
tary Operations.” 

The map’s subtitle, stating that 
the map was the third in the com- 
pany’s series, contained the words: 
“A third War Map.” 
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The Indonesian Muddle 





Is 


Colonialism 
Dead? 


By Siradjoeddin Baso 





® Siradioeddin Baso is a member of 
Eest Indonesia’s Ministry of Eco- 
nomic Affairs. He is now on loan to 
the Ministry of Information. He is 
wisifing the United States in an effort 
fo increase American interest in and 
wnderstanding of his country. 
X — 


HE headlines in my morning 
7 paper few days ago told me the 
worst had happened. When I saw 
‘Reds in Indonesia Take a Major City 
Control of Madiun Assumed,” I could 
hardly believe that the Communist 





who as recently as August seemed 
harmless but noisy, had plunged the 


Republic into civil war 


Only four months ago, when I left 
the island of Celebes, my people and 
the Dutch already had their hands full 
enough trying to reach agreement and 
sovereign United States of 
Talks Dutch 


Indonesian Republic for im- 


organize a 
Indonesia between the 
and the 


plementation of the January, 1948, Ren- 


ville \greement eemed deadlocked 
and the two-tnir of Indonesia out- 
de the Republic was just beginnings 
io take the initiative with its « n plan 
t en could take consola- 
i the t that me ytiations con- 
i «¢ d 1 t the Dut Republicar 
i ‘ j it ine ere 
neve ele u ti the € 
' { 1¢ t enat 
y« eve t ituatior n e Te- 
i (it pe Dt entl 
ian op t R I 
ma ‘ j } e revealet 
ihe r e Republi 
j ‘ the 
j e { ( t contre 
ol tye } icit-wing 
{ ‘ epe t ban 
r ‘ ) t Indonesian 
The } I inis I (PKI 
hia at ered i erely§ the 
extreme of the Republican left- 
ny e other left partie and 
lena were supposedly at least non- 
Communist. Though they accepted col- 
Jaboration with PKI, these parties fol- 


lowed a policy of reasonable compro- 


mise that howed no obvious signs 
of | p ( nunist-inspired 

he first warning that PKI should 
be taken seriously came in the spring 
«of! t ve when forme Premier 
§ s r broke with Sjarifuddin’s 
Partai Sosialis and formed the Partai 
Sosialis Indonesia. Sjahr split the 
Sccialists on the grounds that Sjari- 


fuddin was too closely allied to PKI 
and had abandoned the policy of seek- 
ing cooperation with the Dutch 

The next warning came from Prague 
Czechoslovakia, on May 22, when the 
Republican representative there t 
PKI member named Suripno, an- 
nounced that Russia had agreed te 
exchange consuls with the Republic. 
The first reaction of observers in Ma- 
cassar, Celebes, was one of puzzlement. 
Dutch-Republican talks, under spon- 
sorship of the UN Committee of Good 
Offices, were then making some prog- 
ress, and one of the points at issue 
was foreign relations, to be 
op an interim basis by the 


handled 
Dutch 


4 


who, under terms of the Renville 
Agreement, temporarily retained sov- 
ereignty 

Even though Republican Premier 
Mohammed Hatta declined the Soviet’s 
offer, doubts remained as to the Re- 
public’s intentions, especially after it 
vas learned that Suripno had sought 
ecognition by Moscow on President 
Sukarno’s orders. 

Not long afterwards Suripno re- 
turned to Jogjakarta, the Republican 
capital in Mid-Java, bringing with hir 
a secretary who called himself Mrz 
Suparto. It created quite a stir in the 
Indies when Suparto let it be known 
that he was none other than Muso, a 
prominent PKI leader who had fied 
Java 25 years ago to escape arrest 
Because it was known that Muso had 
spent much of the intervening time 1n 
Moscow and had become a _ trusted 
Communist agent, all Indonesia waited 


to see what his return would mean 
+. * 


Earvy in August, PKI called upon 
wll parties in the Republican left-wing 


inited front to join its ranks, which 


they did with surprising speed and an 


npressive Jack of internal debate 
f 
‘ 


First to fall in line was Sobsi. the 


Republican labor federation, claiming 


00,006 embers in 32. afhiiatec 
ions. Then on August 31 to the dis- 
ol many ho had admired bin 
I mn announced that his 
t oo ‘ merging with PK] 
} Premier in 1947, Sjari- 
een an outstanding up- 
ted settlement. and s« 
Cg €a Was he as ¢ moderate 
e war Holland gave 
UUU pulide to organize undergrounc 
ules agi t the Japaness Ane 
I t that he é 
et € PKI membe Ince 
I tne Jay arreste j 
as ag underground leader. but as 
( nunist 


few Gays later, on September 2. the 
Socialist Youth League, Pesindo, was 
alse swallowed by PKI, together with 
armed youth bands. By thén other 
left parties and unions had quietly 
surrendered their identities, members 
ms and parliamentary seats to PKI 
that in early September the Com- 
sts ad emerged with over one- 
rter of the voting strength in the 
fepublican Legislature, with several 
ilhon members and with its own 
ed forces. This strength may or 
PKI to win contro] 
Republic, but it is certainly 
prevent the Government 
om carrying out any agreement with 
the Dutch. 
The new PKI line, as announced by 


not enable 


Muso, demands that Communists be 
given power in the Republic, renounces 
all agreements with the Dutch (in- 
cluding the truce), calls for renewal 
of the scorched earth policy and ap- 
peals to the Republic to join Russiz 
inst the West. On Sep- 
said: “We do not rec- 


gnize the truce 





) agreement. ... We 
now follow an offensive policy. the 
status guo lines no longer exist for us 
Even before seizing Madiun. the 


third largest city on Java, PKI’s forces 





od begun to raid across the Dutch- 
Republican demarcation lines, derailing 
iwo trains and killing the passengers, 
ws well as attacking villages in areas 
outside. the Republic. And in the Re- 
public, PKI bands had engaged in 
several skirmishes with the army, in 
eflect setting themselves up as a state 
within the state of the Republic 

How far the PKI can go along its new 
jine is not clear, but its aim—to create 
disorder and prevent a peaceful settle- 
ment—is all too obvious. This much 
J] can now understand, though at first, 
thinking only in terms of Indonesia’s 
ynternal situation, I could not grasp 
the purpose of PKI’s new aggressive- 
ness. To me it did not make sense for 
any Republican party to start what 
nounts to a new revolution, even be- 
fore the Republic had completed its 


own revolution and before all of Indo- 


nesia had achieved the independence 
vhich is so near at hand 
Perhaps being in the United States 
better view of the world 
one gets from, Celebes. In any 
event, from here I have been able t 


e« the global pattern of which PKTs 


neuvers are only a part. Looking 

« ay I can easily make out ¢ 
onnection betweer the Communist 
€ to overthrow Burma’s Socialist 
ove ment. the wave of terr« thai 
spread over Malaya, and PKIs 
ent resort to force. Looking fur- 

her to the North, where Communist 
‘ e€ hi ncreased in Sinkiang anc 
ere Communist governments have 
ecently been created in North Chins 


d Korea, I perceive that Moscow’s 
hrust into South Asia is only one front 
! uw stepped-up drive to the East 

A, Communist victory would prevent 
economic reconstruction, hitting at liv- 
ng standards and cutting exports of 
aw materials to America and Europe. 
Jn Indonesia and Malaya, for instance 
Communist-provoked disorders hold 
own production of tin, bauxite, man- 
ganese, rubber, hard rope fibers—all 
aterials that are urgently needed for 
Europe’s recovery and for US stock- 
ne 
Ai best the Far East's economic 
problems al] but defy solution. and if 
Russia keeps that part of the globe 
ix, turmoil there will be no hope 
of restoring even prewar production 
Jevels. But what is far worse, HRus- 
sia is dividing and distorting the 
nationalist -indepedence movements 
of the vwasi and densely populated 
Orieni. Most of my people, for ex- 
zemple. want independence not only 
10m Dutch rule, but from al] for- 
om imperialism—including Russia’s. 
Yeti. in the Republic I see my fellow 
Indonesians in the PKI fighting their 
broihers to bring in a new colonial- 
xsm™ before the last remnants of the 
old one have been cleared away. And 
} must say, that I fear Russia’s im- 
perialism much more than thet of the 
Duich. 


i 


hte 


‘ lee x 
The Indonesian delegation which, in 1947, asked the UN to hear-the case of the 
jwo-thirds of Indonesia which is opposed ic ihe Indonesian Republic as now 
constistuted. They are Sjarif Hamid Alkadrie and Tjokorde Gde Solkawatii. 


Queen Wilhelmina has declared that 
colonialism is dead, and the Dutch 
have agreed that Indonesia shall be 
free. True, the remains of colonialism 
have yet to be buried, but this could 
be done in an orderly way if at the 
time we didn’t have tc de 
fend ourselves against Moscow's Fifth 
Column. And if Russia leaves us no 
choice but to defend ourselves, we will 
then have to ask the West for help, 
so that we can keep our independence 
and devote our energies to reconstruce 
tion and the new responsibilities of 
self-rule. 


same 


Jt is not certain that PKI can suce 
ceed in its attempt to take over the 
Republic, but if it does, the other terrie 
lories might well support a Dutch drive 
to wipe out the Communists. 


In this event, the non-Republican 
lerritories might proceed without the 
Republic to organize a_e sovereign 
United States of Indonesia, including 
Fast, West and South Borneo: East 
and South Sumatra; the tin islands 
federation of Bangka, Billiton and the 
RKiouws: West Java; the island of Mae 
cura and East Indonesia (Celebes. the 
Ambon, Bali, Timor and 
oiher islands). I hope, however. that 
the Republic’s 25,000,000 people wi!! not 
even temporarily be isolated from the 
50,000,000 people in the Federal] Terrie 
tories. We are all Indonesians and we 

eed to stand together. 


Moluccas 


ji the anti-Communist parties of the 
Republic prove too weak to cope th 
PKI, and if therefore the other tcrri-e 
ories set up their own federal union, 
i1 JS possible that eventually this ion 
could act to rid the Republic ot its 
agents of Soviet imperialism. Such @ 
iurn of events, however, would divest 
the Republic of its prestige abroad and 
at home. This would be a regrettable 
Joss at a time when we Indonesians 
are trying to show ourselves and the 
vorld that we can handle our owl 
affairs. and can cooperate with the 

emocracies on terms of sovereign 
equality. In fact, what enrages us inost 

bout Communist interference in ouf 

country is the fact that it saddles us 
with problems that we cannot hundle 
alone, forces us into a _ big-power 
struggle and diverts our energies {rom 
domestic reconstruction. 

The one bright side to the present 
Communist upsurge in Indonesia 38 
that it brings PKI out into the opel 
and removes the illusion that elements 
blocking a settlement with the Dutch 
are sincere nationalists. My pcople 
have been shocked by PKI’s show of 
power. but this shock and the knowle 
cuge that they have a common enemy 
in Russia may unite them in a ceter¢ 

ination to remove al] obstacics @ 
speedy independence and to cooperaié 
economically and politically wiih thé 
democratic West. 
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The Elections and 

















~ HIS is one of those strange elec- 
| tion years in which nobody seems 
) 


ire a damn about the cand.- 


gates running for President. If Elma 
Rop has not completely despaired 
about his profession in the face of 
what now looks like an overwhelming 
Republican sweep, I am sure a survey 


would bear me out that no one will 
work himself to death for Good Old 
Yom or Little Old Harry or even Hope- 
less Old Henry. 

(On this latter count, I want to make 
a parenthetical observation. Many of 
the Communists to whom I’ve spoken 
sa risk, incidentally, which any re- 
porter should take even in these haz- 
ardous days of the Thomas Committee 
keep telling me that the Progressive 
Party movement is “bigger than any 
one man.” I take this to mean that 
the Comunists are keeping their fing 
¢rossed about Hank. If he should care- 
lessliy make some kind remark about 





ittee 





the President, I presume he may ex- 
pect the Tito treatment.) 

Having worked for one of 
Ro ommittees in 1940 [ } 
r vividly that , 
favo nding any of our ta 
fk t to distribute literature be- 
62 ould never be I 
W irvive the physical thr ; 
h them by the fighting - 
lei ilized by the Will 
Ww r picked partisans unde 2 
f n the grounds that any tal 
W was likely to be accused of 
wnsp nanlike conduct if he (or she 
hauled off and hit a leaflet-toting FDR 
Valiant of that size. 

Fo years later even Dewey man- 
aged to evoke some degree of enthu- 
Biasn although I actually suspect 
Was really pent up Roosevelt hate 
father than Dewey love. I do recall, 
though, his visit to Boston where the 
mob iS SO overwrought that they 
Nearly overturned his car in their 


@fforts to get near the Republican can- 
Gidate 

But this year it’s different and in 
Many ways a bad thing. Although most 
@ampaign oratory is hokum, strong 
Political passion on the part of the 
voters is a healthy sign. It usually 
Bubsides after the electorate have 
Bpoken and the minority bows to the 
will of the mapority, for a while any- 
how. The healthiest thing about it is 
that it keeps the candidate you're 
Opposing on his toes. 

TI ievelopment of a strong oppo- 
Sition is particularly important if 





Dewey is to be the next President. One 
of D y's great weaknesses has been 
that he’s had no really substantial 
Opposition during much of his publi 
Car When he was racket-busting 
of he was fighting the sort 
Politician who worked with pimps and 
pr and even the most ex- 
pen gal talent could not make a 
syr character out of “Lu 

L even Cokey Fl 


* * * 


~a 


he Saratoga Scandal 


D:, EY got elected G 
eae 


Lrovernor 
against John Bennett, a 
Pleasant fellow but an ineffective cam- 
Paigner, whose political thinking is of 
the old-fashioned Jim Farley club= 
louse variety. Then, as now, there was 


tate, although he was not Communist 
@ominated. 

Dewey came to Albany and much 
to his surprise found the opposition 
Of the shoddiest sort, corrupt and inept. 

he Democratic leadership merely 
Wanted its minority share of the polit- 
ical booty. Just to consolidate his posi- 
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nd AS 


By Robert G. Spivack 


taff Member of the 


tion Dewey had a legislative investiga. 
tion running for a few years 
In his second try for the Goveraor- 
ship Dewey was lucky again to have 4 
weak opposition. Sen. James Mead, the 
Democratic nominee, was 4a 
hearted fellow who wanted to fight but 
jidn’t quite know how. When he did 
launch into an attack on New York's’ 
upstate racing center and health spa 
Saratoga Springs, he was forced by 
frightened fellow-Democrats to lay off 
Apparently some were tied-in with 
their Republican colleagues in the 
(alleged) juicy gambling and brothel 
take 
If Dewey had had any real oppo- 
sition, here was a natural. Virtually 
within the shadow of the state capitol! 
there lay the East Coast’s most wide- 
open town, rivalled probably only by 
Las Vegas in the West. Faro, black- 
jack, and roulette wheels operated 
without restriction. In certain sec-~- 
tions of the city prostitutes and ma- 
dames would open the door-of the 
taxi and invite patrons right ix. 


stout - 


New York Post 


sign agents they should be treated as 
such and not merely as political op- 
ponents. But Stassen fu 
‘ept among lawyers the point was lost. 
But at least Stassen wanted to fight 
and he kept up the opposition to 
Dewey longer than most. 


And here is the revealing point 


ibled and ex- 





about Dewey’s political character. He 
listens to the opposition. He has even 
af times yielded to it or made the sort 
»€ gesture that appeased his opponents. 
Stassen himself is one example. Al- 
though [ doubt that there is between 
men the sort of good feeling 
they pretend now exists, Dewey has 
ealled Stassen to Pawling several 
tumes. Of course, the political motives 
are not to be discounted. He “used” 
Stassen in Detroit as a sort of foil to 
answer Truman and, naturally, he 
wants the cooperation of Stassen’s 
rank-and-file supporters. Dewey is 
shrewd enough to want to outflank 
possible future opposition from the 
defeated Minnesotan, Yet Stassen won 


the tw 





DEWEY AND HIS ADVISERS 
Aid on a Speech Between Trains: Eiliot Bell (left), The Man and Allen Dulles 


Dewey's state police knew all about 
this. The local authorities knew all 
about it. Dewey's staff knew ail 
about it, Where was the gang-buster? 
The Democrats and the other anti- 

Republicans of New York should 
have been asking that question. But 
they were not. Dewey's White House 
prospects grew brighter. 

Before and at the Republican con- 
vention it was much the same thing 
Harold Stassen started out. fighting 
but premature victories in Wisconsin, 
Nebraska and Pennsylvania spoiled 
him. By Oregon he was not fighting 
Dewey. He was trying to prove to the 
GOP right-wing that he was just as 

mnservative as the rest. Dewey, who 
for years has been remarkably et 
yn ~6civil liberties 
»merged as the champion of the C 
munists’ civil rights. Although t think 
Stassen did better in that famous radio 
debate than most people give hin 
‘redit for, he failed to develop prop- 
rly his main strong point, v7z. that 
the Communist Party is the agency of 
a foreign power. 

Although, like Dewey, I do not 
believe any political party, howeve 
unpopular, should be outlawed, the 
fact is that the great court-room tech- 
nician made a fatal legal blunder. Had 
Stassen been alert he could have 
pounced on it eagerly. That was 
Dewey’s admission in the rebuttal that 
the Communist Party serves the Krem- 
lin. Having said that, Stassen should 
have said there was no point in further 
argument. For if Communists are for- 


issues, suc 





his respect and fear because he put up 
» fight. Senator Vandenberg did not. 
. 2 * 


Dewey’s Scare Technique 


NFORTUNATELY, because he lacks 
much open opposition, Dewey also has 
been able to scare off potential opposi- 
tion. One instance that comes to mind 
is the recent indorsement of his candi- 
dacy by certain AFL unions in New 
York City. Some of these unions have 
been mob-ruled. While Dewey par- 
tially cleaned them up in his racket- 
busting days, certain remnants of the 
old crowd remain. Dewey knows this. 
He needed labor support after Philip 
Murray, William Green, David Dub- 
insky, Jacob Potofsky and 
pledged their support to Truman. By 
skillful use of the veiled threat and 
sly hint, according to informed labor 
sources, he suddenly received a smat- 
tering of AFL backing, although a poll 
of one of these unions showed the 
membership about 26 to 1 against him. 

On this score Dewey has made a 
jubious record. When the President 
recently spoke of a Republican victory 
as foreshadowing an “age of fear” he 
may have had this in mind. 

The Dewey scare technique, especially 
as applied by some of his eager assist- 
ants, has sinister overtones. I know 
of one instance where a Democratic 
assemblyman who had made a strongly 
anti-Dewey speech in his Brooklyn 
clubhouse was told over a drink by 
one of Dewey’s top aides that they 
“had enough” to send him and many 


others 


This Man Dewey 


9 his colleagues to jail, There was 
another instance where a search was 
made into the background of an up- 
state anti-Dewey Republican, [| 
found, so reporters were told, that as 
a young minister he had engaged im 
some larcenous activities. Although 
there seemed to be no question that 
he had more than redeemed himself 
as a good mmber of society, the threat 
that this might be used in a campaign 
against him tended to lessen his op- 
position. In Albany there is a wide- 
spread fear, perhaps unjustified, that 
wiretapping of both friend and foe 
goes on all the time. 


* “ * 


Dewey and the Press 


I DO not feel certain in my own mind 
just how Dewey would react if the 
nation should become involved in 3 
serious domestic or international crisis 
There are some who genuinely fear a 
prosecutor-police state would result, 


sort of Dewey dictatorship or reign of 
terror. I don’t know. 

This I do know. One of the first 
things that shocked me when [ first 
went ‘to cover Dewey was his attempt 
to impose a censorship on the press, 
the like of which I had never heard 
before. At a press conference in 1944 
he laid down this rule 24 reporter 
could not report that he had asked a 
question on a certain subject, if Dewey 
did not choose to answer it. In other 
words if this should take place 

Reporter—“Governor, do you think 
the Taft-Hartley law has been a 
success?” 

Dewey—"No comment,” 

Under the Dewey edict a_ reporter 
could not have written that the Gov- 
ernor had “no comment” or refused to 
answer the question about the Taft- 
Hartley law. The reporters, led by 
Warren Moscow of the New York 
Times, battled Dewey and _aftes 
lengthy argument he withdrew his 
regulation. 

In the district attorney era Dewey's 
relations with the press were notor- 
iously bad. But there are those who 
insist that “Tom Dewey is a changed 
man.” I have known Washington cor- 
respondents to come to Albany, spend 
a little time with him, and go away 
with the impression that he had been 
badly misrepresented. I have even 
known a special writer for The New 
Republic to come away with that feel. 
ing, as has Victor Johnson, one of 
Stassen’s former brain-trusters now on 
the Dewey “team.” 

For Dewey it must be said that he 
is extremely self-conscious. He will 
examine and re-examine his personal, 
as well as political flaws. He is intelli- 
gent enough to learn by past mistakes 
He will sit down with reporters these 
days, when he is not speaking for 
publication, and be somewhat relaxed 
He has some fine technicians working 
around him, Eliot Bell, James Hagerty, 
Charles Breitel, and he has learned 
from them. 

3ut if Dewey is to be a-better Chief 
Executive than his record indicates, it 
will take a strong liberal opposition 
to make him so. When he exaggerates, 
as his peeches often do, the job of 
the opposition should be to call the 
turn. When he evades taking a stand 
on the major issues, as he frequently 
does, it’s up to the opposition to make 
it known. That, of course, is what 
political campaigns should be for, 
Assuming that the nation will survive 
a boring campaign, I can see no harm 
in US liberals beginning to assay their 
role under a Dewey future. It will not, 
I am sure, be the Golden Age, 
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American Aid to Greece 


By Clinton S. Golden 





@ Few nations on earth have been subjecied to so many varying tribulations 
es has contemporary Greece. At the crossroads between East and West, it is a 
battleground of ideologies, with the center — as usual these days — caught in 
the middle. What political conditions prevail in Greece? Who calls the tune? 
And from what political score does the piper play? How restrictive is govern- 
ment domination? What role does labor play? Recently the Polk murder has 
made it even more urgent for us to gain a realistic appraisal of this rmtional 
situation — and the world political conflict makes it mandatory that we know 
who our allies are in Greece —as well as our enemies of the extreme left and 
right. Because of the important influence of personal political belief, first-hand 
ebservers frequently find little credulity when they file their reports. For that 
reason, Clinton S. Golden, chief Labor Advisor to the American Mission to 


Greece, is an admirable person to probe and analyze this situation. 


Not only 


hes he made an on-the-spot examination of political conditions in Greece, but 
be brings to the job the mind and record of a dispassionate fighter for good 
causes. He is universally accorded respect, by both management and labor, for 
his services as one of labor’s elder statesmen. He is the co-author of the well- 
known volumes “Dynamics of Industrial Democracy” and “Soil and Steel.” He 
has contributed articles to “International Postwar Problems,” the “Journal of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers,” “Antioch Review.” the “Annals” 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, the “Journal of the 
Society for the Advancement of Management, and other publications. Mr. 
Golden is a former Regional Director of the NLRB: he also has served as a senior 
mediator for the Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry, as a member 
of the National Defense Mediation Board, and in many other important capaci- 
ties. He has a long and noteworthy record of activities ranging over many years 
for the CIO steelworker union. as well as other numerous and dedicated services 
in the cause of American labor. This article is an adaption of a report written 


by Mr. Golden for “Labor and Nation.” 


.* 





REECE did not enjoy the respite 
G after World War I that most 

other nations did. Instead, the 
«vuntry bacame involved in a disas- 
trous war with Turkey between 1919 
and 1923. 

Following defeat in that war, nearly 
2,000,000 Greeks living on Turkish 
territory were expelled and sent to 
Greece. Before this huge increase in 
population was assimilated, the Me- 
taxas dictatorship was established in 
1936. Next followed the Italian War 
in Albania which resulted in the Ger- 
man occupation of Greece from 1941 
to 1944 

Liberation by the British in 1944 was 
followed by the return of the Greek 
Government. An abortive Communist- 
inspired and directed revolution took 
place in December 1944. This intro- 
duced a period of political reaction. 
The country has had no less than ten 
different Governments within a period 
of three years since liberation from 
the Germans 

Out of this widespread chaos and 
postwar bloodshed, the Greek people, 
seeking internal order, peace and se- 
curity, held Parliamentary elections 
in March, 1946. The election resulis 
were certified by 1,155 foreign ob- 
servers, including 622 Americans, as 
representing “a true and valid verdict 
of the Greek people.” 


The Conservative Pupulist or Royal- 
ist party candidates for Parliament re- 
ceived the overwhelming majority of 
votes cast. In September, 1946, a pleb- 
iscite on the subject of the restoration 
of the monarchy was held with for- 
eign observers once more witnessing 
the balloting. Again searching for sym- 
bols and assurances of internal order 
and security, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the voters decided in favor 
of the king and restoration of the 
monarchy, 

The present Greek Government 
therefore, with whatever strength and 
weakness it may possess, is a limited 
constitutional monarchy as a result of 
the choice of the people. It is a coal- 
ition enjoying the support of the over- 
whelming majority of the Greek Par- 
Jiament in which no less than sixteen 
different political parties are repre- 
sented. The king has no direct role 


in the administration of government. 
* ° - 


Tue present government administra- 
tive organization consists of 21 Min- 


isters who constitute the Cabinet. Of 
these, 13 are Populists and eight are 
Liberals. None of these Cabinet mem- 
bers participated in the Metaxas dic- 
tatorship which ruled Greece prior to 
the war. None of them participated 
in the “quisling Governments” set up 
by the Italians and Germans during 
their occupation of Greece. None has 
been charged with being “collabora- 
tionist” and none of them advocates 
depriving the population of its civil 
rights and liberties. 

Notwithstanding, the Communists by 
constant reiteration of calculated dis- 
tortions of fact, have succeeded in 
creating the widespread impression 
that the present Government of Greece 
is “monarcho-fascist” in character and 
is kept in power against the wishes of 
the Greek people by the presence of 
American armed forces, a civilian eco- 
nomic mission and the designs of a 
“Wall Street imperialist Government.” 
They would have you believe that all 
freedom, civil librties and trade union 
rights have been abolished by the 
alleged “fascist” government and that 
anyone who speaks critically of the 
Government is summarily executed. 

During these years of dictatorship, 
enemy occupation, postwar revolution 
and civil war, the Greek workers have 
struggled to maintain their union or- 
ganizations. 

The labor organization of Greece 
began to take form only since 1914. 
They came into being as a result of 
the enactment of extensive social and 
labor legislation during the liberal 
Venezelos regime prior to World War 
I. The right of workers to organize 
is recognized in the Constitution and 
safeguarded in the Greek Laws of 
Association. There are some 1,350 local 
craft, trade, industrial and commu- 
nity organizations of labor. These local 
unions, with a total approximate mem- 
bership of 250,000 are affiliated with 
62 labor centers located in communities 
where three or more local unions exist. 
Both local unions and labor centers 
are affiliated with the Greek National 
Confederation of Labor which was 
formed and given legal status in 1918. 
There are no national craft, trade or 
industrial unions such as exist in the 
United States and Western European 
countries. 

Under Greek law, charters for local 
unions must be secured from the Greek 
Ministry of Labor in order to enjoy 
legal protection and advantages. Regu- 
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lations concerning membership, fre- 
quency of meetings, election of officers, 
terms of office, payment of dues, etc., 
are embodied in the Greek Laws of 
Association. Employers are required 
by law to deduct dues from the wages 
and salaries of all employees working 
in occupations covered by collective 
agreements, regardless of whether they 
are members of the local union or not. 

The dues or “contributions” thus 
deducted are remitted by the employer 
to the National Bank of Greece month- 
ly. The Bank in turn breaks down the 
total amount thus received into four 
parts and remits one part each to: the 
National Confederation of Labor, the 
Local Labor Center, the Local Union, 
and two percent to the retirement or 
pension fund for union officers. 

Because of the legal and accepted 
status of unions in Greek society, poli- 
ticians have always sought to gain con- 
trol of them and use them as adjuncts 
to their political activities. By and 
large, this is resented by the rank and 
file workers, 

* * 4 


Greece is a “poor” country. Her 
only abundances are people and sun- 
shine. The economy of the country 
is predominantly agricultural. Only 
about 30 percent of the land is arable, 
measured by standards much lower 
than we recognize here in the United 
States. The present population is about 
7,000,000 and there is only approxi- 
mately three-fourths of an acre of 
arable land per capita—the smallest 
in Europe. Greece has never been able 
in modern times to supply the popula- 
tion with foodstuffs out of her own 
agricultural production. The standard 
of living for most people has been very 
low. « 


With American aid and relief funds, 
plus private philantrophy, the per 
capita food consumption today is about 
2,200 calories or a little more than 
one-haif our consumption in the United 
States. 

There are about 500,000 workers 
classified as “industrial wage and sal- 
ary earners’. The principal industries 
are textiles, land and sea transport, 
quarrying, cement manufacture, lignite 
mining and distribution. 


Greece has suffered two fantastic in- 
flations since 1939. The volume of cur- 
rency or money incirculation increased 
30,100 percent in the period between 
1939 and 1944. After liberation the 
first postwar government called in the 


then existing currency and exchanged 
ic at the rate of 5,000,000,000,000 to one, 
All bank deposits and reserves were 
wiped cut as a result. Faith in the 
domestic currency was destroyed and 
x psychological attitude toward it was 
creaied that will require years to 
change 

The social insurance legislation of 
Greece compares favorably with that 
cf souch more industrialized and 
wealthier countries. In addition to a 
Siate social insurance institution there 
zre no Jess than 200 supplementary, 
privately managed and administered 
sociz) insurance funds. All the reserves 
of these funds built up over many 
years by the contributions of both 
workers and employers were complete 
ly wiped out by the inflation. To ene 
zwble them partially to meet their ob- 
ligations, a fantastic maze of so-called 
“third-party taxes or contributions” 
has been authorized by law. 

Ai the joint request of the principal 
employers’ and workers’ organizations 
znd the Greek Government, American 
social security experts are now in 
Greece for the purpose of assisting 
in the reorganization of the tax system 
and putting the social insurance or- 
ganizations on a more efficient and ef- 
fective operating basis. American v0 
cational education and = apprentice 
training specialists are at present m 
Greece also at the request of the labor 
crganizations and the Ministry of 
Labor for the purpose of helping i 
the rehabilitation of industria] and o¢- 
cupational education. 

All of these and many other ¢0D- 
structive activities are directed toward 
helping the Greek people to help them- 
selves once internal peace and ordef 


is established in their country 
* > ” 


Communist propaganda chargé 
that the present Government of Greece 
is “monarcho-fascist” in charactel 
Where such actually exist the fre 
trade union organizations are eithet 
completely liquidated or brought undet 
complete control of the ruling regime 
In spite of the extensive disruptio® 
of transport and communications, the 
Jocal unions throughout the county 
during the past eight years conducted 
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elections of local union officers and 
» delegates to the recent Congress of.the 
Confederation of Labor. There was 
n. interference *by the Government in 
this process. Perhaps 10 percent of the 
delegates elected coyla be classified as 
“Leftists” with some Communists in- 
cluded in that classification. Nearly 
1,500 delegates were elected by a demo- 
cratic process. They assembled in the 
first “freely convened” Congress held 
in 14 vears without Governmental in- 
terference of any kind. Once assembled 
they engaged in such violent differ- 
ences of opinion that at one time the 
Convention divided into three separate 
groups meeting independently of each 
other and each claiming to constitute 
the legally constituted Congress, Later 
they reassembledvas a united group. 

- A former Minister of Labor who 
served in that capacity during the 
Metaxas dictatorship and who is at 
present a Populist member of Parlia- 
ment endeavored to secure election 
as General Secretary of the Confedera- 
tion and was defeated. 


In the election of a 19-man Execu- 
tive Committee the right and moderate 
or reformist elements each elected nine 
men and a single independent. 

None of these things could 
happened had a “monarcho-fascist” 
government actually been in power as 
the Communists allege. 


have 


those in the labor move- 
other countries expect too 
much of workers who have so recently 
stepped out of the darkness of a re- 


pression lasting through the 


Perhaps 


ments of 


vears ol 


dictatorship, enemy occupation and 
postwar revolution into the bright sun- 
ight of freedom. Even though the 
representatives of the organized Greek 
workers may have acted foolishly ac- 
cording to our standards. they never- 
theless acted as free men and not 


servile subjects of a totalitarian state. 
The disappointing aspect of the out- 
come of this Congress was not the ex- 
hibitions of factionalism but the failure 
to get down to a program 
Balkan or totalitarian country could a 


Consress of this character he held. 


In 0 othe: 


Notwithstanding defeat in the bloody 
Communist postwar revolution of 1944, 
and the subsequent repudiation of the 
Communists in the two plebiscites ot 
1946, the Communists continue their 
efforts to gain control of the Greek 


nation 


A Communist-inspired and directed 
guerilla war designed to further dis- 
rupt the economy, increase the postwar 
and destroy the moral staimina 
of the Greek people continues, The 
weapon used By the guerillas in this 
war is that of terror 


cnaos 


ie guerilla forces, by frequent raids 
into the smaller towns and country 
side, endeavor to frighten the towns- 
people and peasants into cooperation 
with them by making horrible ex 
amples of persons who refuse to co- 
operate. They wreak vengeance upon 
relatives and friends of such people 
Atrocities of the most violent and ob- 
guerilla forees daily. 


The recent assassination of the Greek 
Justice, Christe Ladas 
whom I knew persorally, is an ex- 
ample. Ladas was affiliated with the 
liberal party, the principal! minority 
partv. He did all in his power to 
restrain the passions of the extreme 
right. As a member of Parliament from 
Athens, it was he who introduced the 
ineasure, since approved, to repeal the 
infamous anti-strike law enacted lasi 
December in a moment of hysteria 
This law contained a death penalty ap- 
Plicable to both workers engaging in 
sttikes and employers who engaged in 
lockouts. The vigorous protests against 
this law by non-Communist represen- 
tatives of Amercian labor made a pro- 
found impression upon the Greek Gov 
ernment and the Greek trade unionists 


Minister of 


This wanton act of murder was pub- 
Ncly applauded by the Communist 
leaders of the guerilla forces. They 
boast of their responsibility for it, even 
though by so doing they may 
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have 





hastened the execution of scores ‘of 
Communists tried and found guilty of 
murder and aiding in the revolt of 
1944. E 


In a recent report to Congress on the 
situation, President 
made the following statement: 


Greek Truman 


“It is significant that the guerilla war- 
fare is directed not against the Greek 
Army but against the people of Greece. 
The deliberate and wanton destruction 
of Greek villages does not result from 
military engagements. It is a deter- 
mined and ruthless destruction § in- 
tended to render people homeless and 
drive them from the soil; to force them 
into overcrowded urban areas where 
they become charges of. an already 
overburdened state, and to create for 
them conditions of misery and hard- 
ships in the hope that this will make 
them susceptible to political agitation.” 


¥ » 


Greece desperately needed help 

and only we could give her that he!p 
Greece was our ally in the wur — she 
stood valiantly against Mussolini and 
Hitler, and suffered the destruction ot 
her industry, ports and railways. Greece 
neded time to recover from the dvep. 


190 commissioned and non-commis- 
sioned officers serving only in an. ad- 
visory capacity, have been made avail- 
abl to assist the Greek armed forces. 


The non-military expenditures have 
been directed toward the purchase of 
needed grain and other basic 
food supplies; materials for repair and 
building of homes damaged or de- 
stroved during the war and subsequent 
revolution; repair of railroads; clear- 
ing of the prjncipal harbors and the 
Corinth Canal; the rebuilding of docks 
and port facilities; enlarging hospital 
facilities and the repair of school build- 
ings; purchase of agricultural equip- 
ment supplies such as fertilizer, seeds, 
ete.; well-drilling equipment, irrigation 
and land reclamation projects. 


badly 


American economic aid to Greece 
has thus kept the spark of hope and 
freedom alive in a war weary and 
devastated nation clinging against 
great odds to its democratic ideals. The 
work of the American Mission in that 
unfortunate country has provided both 
inspiration and a field of laboratory 
experiment for the broader program 
of reconstruction envisioned in the Eu- 
vopean Cooperation Aci. 





REBEL STRONGHOLD IN THE MOUNTAINS 
“New Opportunities .. .” 


searing wounds of the war. But before 
they could heal, new ones were being 
inflicted—this time by her Comimunist- 
controlled Balkan neighbors. in alliance 
with Greek Communists. This foreign- 
inspired and foreign-supported civil 
war has only one purpose: to destroy 
the independence of Greece and to 
make that country just one more Com- 
munist puppet state controlled by Mos- 
cow, Without our help, Greece would 
fall to the Communists, The demo- 
cratic heritage of Greece, the birth- 
place of democratic ideas, would be 
stifled. Greece would then become an 
advance base for Communist control 
of the Eastern Mediterranean. 

Therefore in March of last year when 
the Greek Government begged for 
American aid, we responded. Con- 
gress voted an appropriation of $300.- 
000,000 and authorized the organiza- 
tion of a civilian economic mission to 
go to Greece to supervise the expendi- 
ture of this fund and otherwise assist 
the Greek Government in the work 
of social and economic reconstruction. 

To what extent has this assistance 

oved helpful to the Greek Govern- 
ment and people in their efforts to re- 
store internal order and recconstruct 
‘heir war-shattered nation? 

First of all, more than one-half of 
the funds appropriated have been used 
to re-equip the Greek army so that it 
may be able to put an end to the civil 
war. Until internal order is restored 
it is of course most difficult to pro- 
ceed with a long range program of 
rehabilitation. The services of mili- 
tarv and naval personnel consisting of 


B ECAUSE of the strength, influence 
and interest of organized American 
labor, its representatives have partici- 
pated in the work of the American 
Mission for Aid to Greece. The work 
of the Mission’s Labor Division has 
been hailed by the officers and leaders 
of the Greek labor movement as ren- 
dering “multiple and precious assis- 
tance” to the Greek workers in their 
endeavor to reconstruct the demo- 
cratic institutions of their country. 


The American Mission has consis- 
tently encouraged the development ot 
collective bargaining between represen- 
tatives of the workers’ and employers’ 
organizations in that country. I was a 
participant and technical advisor in 
this initial effort. I can personally 
testify there was no Governmental in- 
terference or influence directed toward 
the participants. I can also testify as 
to the sincerity and competency of 
those representatives of labor wlio par- 
ticipated in this new postwar experi- 
ence in industrial .relations. 


After prolonged discussion, agree- 
ment was finally reached, as a general 
strike was threatened, on the pro- 
visions of the first freely negotiated 
collective agreements in the history 
of the modern Greek labor movement 
Minimum wages were agreed upon fo: 
each of 14 different job. classifications. 
A provision was included permitting 
, adjustment of wages in each classifica- 
_tion up to 30 percent above the mini- 
mum in return for measurable in- 
creased output or improvement in the 
quality of production. 





The employers’ representatives agreed 
not-to increase prices as a result of the 
wage increases agreed upon. The 
initial net effect of this first attempt 
to have minimum wages set by freely 
negotiated collective agreement rather 
than Governmental edict was to bring 
wages into a more equitable relation- 
ship with prices and the cost of living. 
This “first collective agreement was ac- 
cepted by the Government as a pattern 
for other wage adjustments to be in- 
cluded in collective agreements for 
other occupational and industria! 
groups. No less than 15 agreements 
have been subsequently negotiated. 

This is quite the opposite of the pro- 
cedures characteristic of “totalitarian” 
governments. 

The recent action of the Congress of 
the United States in approving the 
Kuropean Cooperation Act constitutes 
one of the boldest and most generous 
gestures of international good will and 
cooperation in the history of mankind 
If wisely administered as I am con- 
fident it will be, it may well become 
the most constructive tool for the re- 
building of Europe into a united, dem- 
ocratic force for peace. 

People from the ranks of organizee 
labor will no doubt be called upon to 
assist in administering this program. 
They will be quite naturally and prop- 
erly concerned that it be used to ap- 
pease hunger, provide expanding op- 
portunities for creative and renumera- 
tive employment and the regaining of 
self respect and self confidence by 
peoples whose hopes for a better life 
have been shattered by the impact of 
the most devastating war in history. 

Representatives of the ClO and AFL 
participating in the recent London Con- 
ference of the representatives of the 
Kurope electrified their European col- 
leagues by their united expressions of 
leagues by thei runited expressions of 
support for the European Recovery 
Program and by their declarations con- 
cerning its administration. The non- 


Communist labor movements of the 
democratic European nations are the 
most influential democratic, political, 


social and spiritual forces existing 


today in their respective countries. 
The assistance and participation of 
both 


European labor must be enlisted in the 


American and non-Communist 
administration of the ERP at top levels 
as well as in the lower echelons if it 
is to serve the purpose for which it 
is designed. This can be done most 
effectively through the participation of 
representatives of American organized 
labor in the administration of the pro- 
gram in each country. The presence of 
such people from the ranks of labor 
will serve as symbols of the interest 
of American labor in Buropean recon- 
struction and as antidotes to the widely 
circulated Communist propaganda that 
American labor is opposed to the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program. 

The growing constructive influence 
of American labor organizations is be- 
ing increasingly recognized by our own 
Government and those of ofher coun- 
tries. New opportunities are opening 
up for our unions to play an important 
part on a proad participating basis 
in the formation and administration 
Historically, this 
always been directed 
toward the development of peaceful 
iaternational relationships, human hap- 
pines: and well-being. Labor can be 
the most important democratic force 
in uniting the freedom-loving people 
of all nations. I, for one, am confident 
that labor will take advantage of these 
hew opportunities for service to man- 
kind. ; 


of foreign policies. 
influence has 









What Is Henry W: 


N a liberal democracy the right of 
] opposition and criticism is a civil 

right. Henry Wallace and his “Pro- 
gressive” Party supporters are using 
this democratic freedom. 

Freedom is also the right to oppose 
the opposition and to criticize its criti- 
cisms; to force the opposition into the 
open so that people can decide exactly 
what it is up to. 

But when opponents of Wallace criti- 
cize him, and point out that his foreign 
policy is 100 percent pro-Russian, that 
his Progressive Party was promoted by 
Communists and is controlled by them, 
Wallace screams “Red-baiters!” The 
Communists slander liberals, Socialists 
and trade unionists who oppose Wal- 
lace in the most obscene terms—call 
them war-mongers, 
Fascists—but if you answer them, they 
scream, “Red-baiters!” 

Wallace says he wants economic sec- 


imperialists and 


urity, racial equality, progressive legis- 
Jation, peace. But so do all liberal 
Americans, the overwhelming majority 
of whom, including trade unionists, 
reject the Wallace Party. What dis- 
tinguishes this party from real pro- 
gressives are these points of the Wal- 
Jace creed 

The American Government, and all 
other parties except the Progressive 
Party, are run by 
war-mongers, agents of Wall Street 


imperialists and 


who pursue an anti-Soviet policy that 
drives toward war 
loving nation and _ its 
masters alone pursue a policy of peace; 
their aggressions from Korea to East- 
ern Europe, Austria and Germany are 


Russia is a peace- 
Communist 


justified self-defense against American 
imperialism. And finally, American 
democracy is using “Hitlerite methods,” 
and it will be destroyed unless the 
Progressive Party triumphs and a 
“Wallace” agreement is made 

So far, about the worst that has 
happened to Wallace 
freely in halls and on the radio, who 


(who speaks 
gets plenty of newspaper space) is that 
hoodlums spattered him with eggs in 
several Southern towns. That is de- 
plorable, of course. But the 
Wallace who, rightly, protests against 


Same 


egg-throwing, justified the Communist 
murder of democracy inCzechoslovakia 
and is indifferent to Soviet use of 
gangsterism and military 


force for the murder of democracy in 


starvation 


Berlin. American war-mongering was 
to blame for what the Czech Commu- 
nists did, screams Henry Wallace. Let 
us get out of Berlin, he screams again 

In all this is a basic dishonesty, an 
immorality, that is appalling. There is 
# psychological 
Wallace’s reluctance to meet 
viewers, his nervousness when he does 


explanation for it 
inter- 


his refusal to answer questions, all 
show that Wallace is aware now, if he 
was not at an earlier stage, that he is 
a prisoner of the Communists. I leave 
the explanation of all this to Henry 
Wallace, his conscience and his God. 
It is unimportant for these articles 

. “ . 
Wallace Drives Toward 
War and Reaction 


HAT is important is the objective 
fact that Wallace is perpetrating one 
of the worst betrayals of the people in 
American history. The charges that 
Wallace makes are serious and his 
claims are big. Where are the facts to 
back them up? Read any of the 
speeches the Communist ghost-writers 
prepare for Wallace and which he 
reads like an animated somnambulist— 
where do you find the facts to sustain 
the monstrous charges that they make? 
The speeches consist of words, of half- 
truths and of downright lies wrapped 





1. The Betrayal of Peace 


By Lewis Corey 


up in passion, hatreds and hysteria. 
They make deliberate use of the Com- 
munist and Fascist technique of “the 
big lie.” I propose to prove—for mis- 
led “Wallaceites” who sincerely want 
democracy and peace, not for the Pro- 
gressive Party’s inner Communist core 
who are deliberate misleaders—that... 

..« Henry Wallace’s foreign policy is 
a danger to peace. His position that 
Russian foreign policy is 100 percent 
right and American foreign policy 
100 percent wrong works to encourage 
the doctrinaire diehards in the Kremlin 
who want an imperialist expansionism 
which, if unchecked, means another 
world war. At the same time it dis- 
courages Russian moderates who want 
peace and cooperation with the world. 

. Henry Wallace betrays the people 
of Europe whowant freedom and peace. 
He says not one word of criticism of 
Communist destruction of democracy 
from Poland to Czechoslovakia, not 
one word of criticism of Soviet sup- 
pression of liberals, independent So- 
cialists and trade unionists: on the 
contrary, Wallace apologizes increas- 
ingly for the acts of Communists, He 
has lyingly, maliciously attacked the 
British Labor Government, which is 
building up a Socialism based on free- 
dom. He has joined with reactionaries 
in opposing the constructive economic 
aid of the Marshall Plan. And Wallace 
wants us to get out of Berlin. 

... Wallace allows himself to be used 
movement whose 
manipulators and policies give aid and 
comfort to American reaction, which 
confuses and splits the progressive 
liberal forces. This might end in elect- 
ing a reactionary Congress, which is 
what Communists want because it will 
mean the reaction and turmoil upon 
which:Communism feeds. 


by a Communist 


How Wallace loves humanity, how 
he (or his ghost-writers) can toss 
humanitarian words into the air! That 
is what captivated many sincere peo- 
ple, increasingly large numbers of 
whom are now deserting him 

But why is the Progressive Party 
platform silent about the admission of 
DPs into the United States? 

When the Progressive Party of Il- 
linois met in Convention early in 1948, 
its platform said not one word in sup- 


port of the Stratton Bill, which was 
then up for action in Congress. Nor 
does the national platform adopted at 
the Philadelphia convention say any- 
thing about DPs. When the special 
session of Congress met, and was asked 
by President Truman to rewrite the 
jaw on DPs—to raise the number from 
200,000 to 400,000 and to throw out 
religious and racial discriminations— 
Wallace’s Party said not one word in 
support of this humanitarian legisla- 
tion supported by liberals, organized 
labor, the churches: by all people of 
good-will. 


The reason is that the Communists 
who control the Wallace Party do not 
want DP legislation, because Russia 
demands that all DPs from behind the 
lron Curtain should be arrested and 
deported! The Daily Worker, called 
the Stratton Bill reactionary, imperial- 
ist and Fascist, “a conspiracy to exclude 
anti-Fascists and open the gates to 
hundreds of thousands who may leave 
their native lands to collaborate or 
work with the Axis powers.” From 
1933 on the Soviet Union admitted no 
refugees, including Jewish refugees, 
from Mussolini, Hitler and Franco, ex- 
cept a few Communists. But the Soviet 
has been working to get the UN in 
general and Britain, France and the 
USA in particular to destroy the re- 
quest of asylum, ta do a hangman’s 
job for Stalin and force DPs to go back 
to imprisonment or death. As far back 
as November 7, 1946, at a session of the 
UN’s Social, Humanitarian and Cultural 
Committee, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, in 
answer to Vishinsky’s demand that the 
International Refugee Organization 
should not aid or resettle refugees who 
refuse to return to their homelands, 
said: “Mr. Vishinsky feels that all 
people who do not wish to return are 
Fascists. I talked to a great many of 
these people [in DP camps she visited} 
who do not strike me as Fascist. They 
choose a miserable life in preference 
to the risks of repatriation ... to those 
countries now under what is called a 
democratic form of government, but 
which do not allow the democratic 
right of peaceful opposition.” 

Henry Wallace, will you speak up 
against your Communist supporters in 
favor of American asylum for DPs? 





WALLACE AT YANKEE STADIUM 
Hallelujah! 


Hace? 








@ This is the first of three articles’ 
in an extended analysis of the poli- 
tical phenomenon that is known as 
Henry Wallace, operated through the 
so-called “Progressive” Party, and 
manipulated by the Stalinists. Pro- 
fessor Lewis Corey has long been 
known as one of the most perceptive 
political analysts and scholar of the 
American scene. He will be remem- 
bered in particular by New Leader 
readers for his penetrating article in 
the issue of May 29 on “The Commu- 
nist Manifesto and ‘Leftism’.” He is 
the author of The House of Morgan 
(1930), The Decline of American 
Capitalism (1934), The Crisis of the 
Middle Class (1935), The Unfinished 
Task (1942). At present, he is work- 
ing on a new book to be called Lib- 
eral Democracy and Socialism. 

Since this article was written, 
Wallace has given further evidence 
that he is serving Soviet aggression, 
not peace. He charged that the crisis 
that arose over Berlin is an evil 
election plot by both Truman and 
Dewey; that not Russia but the USA 
is wrecking the UN; that the Marshall 
Plan is a Wall Street scheme to make 
profits. . 

v call 





Peace and A-Bomb Control 


Tue American people want peace, 
The Soviet oligarchs and their hire- 
lings and dupes yell about peace. So, 
too, Wallace yells about peace. But 
peace must be built on secure founda- 
tions. And international control of 
atomic energy is an indispensible part 
of such a foundation. Yet it was the 
Soviet Government that prevented an 
agreement on international control of 
atomic energy. 

Wallace big-lies by blaming the USA 
for failure to set up world atomic con- 
trol. Let facts give the answer: 

In the fall of 1945 the American, 
British and Canadian governments 
issued a joint statement, through Tru- 
man, Atlee, and Mackenzie King, call- 
ing for control of atomic energy to 
outlaw use of A-bombs (of which this 
government alone had the secret) 
through an international authority with 
powers to control “to the extent neces- 
sary (including inspection) to insure 
use of atomic energy only for peaceful 
purposes.” 

In July, 1946, the United Nations set 
up an Atomic Energy Commiission to 
work out arrangements for’ atomic 
control. It was given an American plan 
for consideration, the basic essevtials 
of which were accepted by all nations 
except the Soviet Union and its 
satellites. 

In June, 1947, the Soviet Union pro- 
posed its own plan, which was rejected 
by all nations except the Soviet Union 
and its satellites. 

On April 5, 1948, the Commission 
decided it was unable to come to an 
agreement because, said the working 
committee, “the Soviet proposals do 
not provide an adequate basis for the 
effective international contro] of 
atomic energy and the elimination 
from national armaments of atomic 
weapons.” 

Henry Wallace, the Communists and 
their supporters frightfully muddy the 
waters on this issue. But they dodge 
the point that Russia prevented an 
agreement because its totalitarian 
masters refuse to accept international 
control. 

The American plan proposed that the 
United Nations set up an Atomic De- 
velopment Authority (ADA) to control 
production of atomic energy and pre- 
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vent its military use. The plan’s es- 


* gentials provided that— 


1. The ADA would own, operate and 
manage all atomic plants throughout 
the world: 

2. The ADA would have an inter- 
national staff to carry on continuous 
inspection (combined with research) 
to prevent violations. Under this plan 
Americans would inspect in Russia and 
Russians would inspect in the USA, 
along with other nationals of course. 

3. The veto power could not be used 
te prevent continuous inspection and 
the punishment of violaters. 

The Russians raised all kinds of 
dubious issues (repeated by Wallaceites 
and Communists) to confuse and to 
obstruct. ~ Dmitri Manuilsky, of the 
Soviet Ukraine, said the plan, accepted 
by all nations except the Russian, was 
simply “a part of the American im- 
perialist scheme for mastery of the 
world.” But the basic point is that the 
Soviet Union refused to accept inter- 
national ownership, management and 
control and international inspection, 
which are the heart of the American 
plan. 

“The American plan,” said Andrei 
Gromyko, “is not compatible with the 
sovereignty of states.” This appears 
clearly in Russia’s plan, proposed in 
June, 1947, from which it has not 
budged: 

1, Soviet Russia proposed a treaty in 
which all nations agreed to abstain 
from manufacture and use of A-bombs. 

2. The Soviet plan rejected con- 
tinuous inspection of atomic plants by 
an all-powerful international author- 
ity: it proposed only “periodic” and 
“special” inspection, with no inspec- 
tion in between. 

3. Violators of the agreement to out- 
Jaw A-bombs would be punished, ac- 
cording to the Russian plan, by each 
national government in whose country 
the violations took place: not by a 
world authority. 

I ask Wallace to answer two ques- 
tions: If there is not continuous inspec- 
tion by a supra-national authority, 
how can a nation be stopped from 
secret manufacture of A-bombs? Since 
secret manufacture of A-bombs would 
be carried on only by governments 
(not individuals), can you expect a 
government to punish itself, as the 
Russians propose? 

Henry Wallace never discussed those 
decisive points. Instead, he defended 
the Russian plan and said “it goes even 
further than the American plan”! 
Wallace’s attitude stiffened Russian 
determination to reject international 
atomic control. 

And this is also important: the 
American plan, set forth by what 
Henry Wallace and the Communists 
call the world’s “most reactionary” 
government, proposes world Socialism 
and world government in the field of 
atomic energy. For ownership, oper- 
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ttion and management by a world 
tuthority is Socialism, and the author- 
ity’s supremacy over national govern- 
ments is world government. 

Yet the Soviet Union, which Wallace 
énd the Communists want us to believe 
is the world’s “most progressive, ad- 
vanced” country, rejects world Social- 
ism and world government for atomic 
energy. and wants instead national 
Ownership and control! 

The Russians insisted that first the 
USA must destroy its A-bomb stock- 
pile: the USA said no, not until an 
Atomic Development Authority is set 
up. The Russians want the USA to 
destroy its stockpile; then negotiations 
Will begin again for an international 
‘gency with the Russians again insist- 
Ng that international inspection and 
‘ontrol “is not compatible with the 
‘vereignty of states.” 

The break in the UN Atomic Com- 
Mission’s work came, not on destruc- 
ton of A-bomb stockpiles or on the 
Veto, but on the issue of Russian refusal 
© accept international control of 
stomic energy. 

On April 5, 1948, Andrei Gromyko 
fain refused to make a commitment 
that, if a treaty to outlaw A-bombs and 

ction of stockpiles were first 
Made, the Soviet Government then 
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WILLIAM Z. FOSTER 


These three represent strands in 
the hybrid “Progressive” Party: 
Taylor, or demagogy in the brood 
American tradition; Pressman, the 
bright, young fellow-traveler as 
trained specialist; William Z. 
Foster, representative of the Fifth 
Column that manipulates the 
marionettes. 


would accept an international control 
plan. Gromyko dodged and squirmed; 
all he would say was this: “My Gov- 
ernment will do its best to reach an 
agreement.” And then he drove home 
the point that his Government was 
still opposed to international control, 
for he said “Continuous inspection 
would amount to international inspec- 
tion of atomic plants.” 

On June 21, 1948, Russia used its 
26th veto in the Security Council to 
prevent adoption of international 
control. 

Wallace never mentions Soviet in- 
sistence on national sovereignty in 
atomic energy. Any “agreement” with- 
out international control would solve 
nothing; it would merely help ag- 
gressors and so betray the people’s 
prayers for world peace. 


~ ~ - 


Wallace Backs 
Imperialism and Appeasement 


N agreement with Russia is indis- 
pensible for world peace. So says 
Henry Wallace, and it is true. We must 
keep up our efforts to get an agree- 
ment, But Wallace never tells us how 
the world can get Soviet Russia to 
agree on cooperation and peace. What 
Wallace wants is a blank check from 
the American people; he wants us to 
take him on faith. 

Wallace says that: “I'll sit down 
with Stalin around a table and discuss 
those frictions one by one and come 
to a mutual understanding.” 

Wallace was asked at a Senate hear- 
ing on the Marshall Plan: “You think 
Stalin is amenable to this sort of settle- 
ment of differences?” 

And Wallace answered: “Why, yes, 
I am sure Stalin is. He would have 
to be.” 

The faith of Wallace in himself may 
be sublime; you cannot, however, build 
a foreign policy on one man’s faith. 

When Wallace was pressed to say 
what kind of understanding he would 
agree to with Stalin, he said, “the same 
kind of understanding England had 
with Russia in 1907 with regard to the 
Near East.” Wallace here means the 
imperialistic Anglo-Russian Agree- 
ment for the division of Persia (now 
Iran) and of Asia into “spheres of in- 
fluence” between Tory England and 
Tzarist Russia, When the Persian peo- 
ple rose in revolt against this imperial- 
ist partition of their country, Russian 
and British troops moved in to sup- 
press them. Wallace added: “I think 
we should have the same kind of 
understanding, covering a somewhat 
larger geographical area.” 

The Anglo-Russian Agreement of 1907 
was denounced by all liberals and So- 
cialists (including Lenin!). It helped 
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to bring World War I. Now Wallace 
wants that kind of imperialistic, war- 
making agreement with Soviet Russia 
for division of the world into “spheres” 
of influence! This alone justifies call- 
ing Wallace a betrayer of world peace 
and of liberalism. 

Wallace has nowhere made any con- 
crete proposals about an understand- 
ing and agreement with Russia except 
the proposal for “spheres of influence.” 
Since the 1870’s all liberals and radicals 
have agreed that “spheres of influence” 
are reactionary, imperialist and war- 
provoking. Yet Wallace sticks to this 
imperialist proposal. He made it on 
September 12, 1946, at a Madison 
Square Garden meeting organized by 
Communist-front groups. (In his ad- 
dress he mildly criticized Russia for 
its actions in Eastern Europe and its 
“suppression of basic liberties”; Wallace 
was booed, and then dropped several 
critical paragraphs from his address. 
When asked why he did this, the great 
courageous crusader made a cry-baby 
admission: “Because I felt I had been 
booed enough. I didn’t see any par- 
ticular point in making a riot there.” 
It seems Wallace makes a distinction 
between Communist riots and South- 
ern egg-throwing. 

Wallace sticks to the “spheres of in- 
fluence” proposal but with a significant 
difference: in 1946 Wallace proposed a 
Russian Eastern European sphere and 
a Western sphere; now he proposes 
what amounts to an all-European 
“sphere of influence” for Russia. Thus 
appeasement gives in more and more 
to the aggressor. And when Commu- 
nist dictators have all Europe, what 
then—shall we let them have the USA 
and Latin America? They will ask for 
it, backed up by American Communists 
and their “Wallace” apologists. Ap- 
peasement encourages aggression and 
makes war inevitable. 


Appeasement encouraged Hitler. The 
significance of the betrayal of Czecho- 
slovakia at Munich, in 1938, is not that 
the British and French governments 
were pro-Nazi. These governments, in 
1939, voluntarily declared war on Ger- 
many, while Stalin made a pact with 
Hitler, and Soviet Russia fought only 
after Nazi Germany invaded it. The 
significance of Munich is this: A major- 
ity of the French and British people 
thought the way to prevent war was 
by means of pacifism and appeasement: 





3,000,000 British youths signed the Ox- 
ford pledge they would not fight in 
any war again; the Labor Party sup- 
ported appeasement; but war came 
anyway. A non-appeasement policy 
would have been a peace policy. 

’ * ” 


A\prEASEMENT animated President 
Roosevelt’s policy toward Soviet Rus- 
sia. Up until a few months before his 
death, when he decided upon a new 
get-tough policy, Roosevelt felt that if 
only we showed Stalin we had trust in 
him and agree to his demands, Stalin 
would cooperate. Harry Hopkins, who 
knew little about Russian history and 
less about Communism, and who got 
his ideas about them from Communists 
and “left” liberals in his entourage 
was primarily responsible for Roose- 
velt’s appeasement policy. After the 
Yalta Conference, where China was 
betrayed to the Soviets, Hopkins said, 
according to Robert E. Sherwood: 

“We really believed in our hearts 
that this was the dawn of the new day 
we had all been praying for and talk- 
ing about for so many years. The Rus- 
sians had proved they could be reason= 
able and far-seeing.” 

That was only three years ago; now 
the policy of appeasement is a mass 
of ruins. 

Soviet aggression flows from the 
doctrinaire ideas of the Communist 
masters of Russia. All through the war 
there were voices that warned of com- 
ing Communist aggression. But Wal- 
lace, who is ignorant of Communism, 
blames “fear of American plans” for 
“so-called (so-called!) Russian ex- 
pansionism and curtailment of civil 
liberties.” Communism means not cur- 
tailment, but destruction of civil liber- 
ties, and this is a dogma of Communism 
that Lenin laid down before the Re- 
volution, Wallace also writes: 

“There are those who insist that 
Communism and capitalism cannot 
exist in the same world. This is the 
view of the extreme rightists in this 
country and the exiled Trotzky, 
who insisted that world revolution was 
necessary.” 

Wallace knows nothing about Com- 
munist history; those words were writ- 
ten for him by a Communist ghost- 
writer. For the facts are these: It was 
Lenin who called for world revolution 
even before he got power in Russia; 
it was Lenin who made it a Communist 
dogma that Communism and capital- 
ism could not exist together, that world 
revolution had to come. The Commu- 
nist International always has insisted 
a final conflict between Communism 
and capitalism was inevitable, it would 
assume the form of war and civil war 
in which the Red Army would be used 
(as it has been used since 1939 in East- 
ern Europe) to make the revolution 
and set up Communist dictatorships. 
And it was Stalin (not Trotsky) who 
wrote these words: 

“In the further progress of the de- 
velopment of international revolution, 
two world centers will be formed: the 
Socialist [Communist] center [Soviet 
Russia], attracting to itself all those 
countries gravitating toward social- 
ism; the capitalist center [USA], at- 
tracting to itself all those countries 
gravitating toward capitalism. The 
fight of these two centers will decide 
the fate of capitalism and Communism 
throughout the whole world.” 

Stalin’s position is a Communist 
dogma. The Soviet “Diplomatic Dic- 
tionary” isued in 1948 and edited by 
A. Y. Vishinsky and A. S. Losovsky, 
declares the United States fights the 
Soviet Union because the Old World 
does not want to give way to the New 
World of Soviet Communism without 
a fierce struggle. 

The people who need to be con- 
vinced that “Communism and Capital- 
ism can exist in the same world” are 
Communist doctrinaires in the Krem- 
lin, who drive toward a “final conflict” 
that might destroy humanity... . 

Stalin, like Hitler, depends upon his 
Fifth Columns to confuse and demoral- 
ize democracy, to prevent resistance to 
Soviet aggression. Wallace has done a 
terribly harmful job of encouraging 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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Joseph and the Blessing 


By JOHN FRANKLIN BARDIN 
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without doing the least viole 


possible. 


prisoned 


“4 S man’s ego a thing u 
boundaries of flesh and time’ 
eee 


make it up belong to a wo! 


that each person is himself and can be 


convention, which arbitrarily leaves out 
the individual consciousne to the 
all to the same categors 


longs after 


of conceptions as that of unity and 


entirety, the whole and the all 


The first of these quotatior whict 
Thomas Mann quotes in an introdu 
tion to a Goethe antholors tend ol 
the 18th century conception of ti 
whole man. The longer excerpt part 
of a pussage from Joseph and H 
Brothers which explains Mann's belie! 
that the individual ego un integral 
part of the conscious of the race 
Put together, these quotat‘ons form a 
lefinition of the hero: a hole mar 
whose diverse nature does no violence 
to the heritage of the past in him, a 
genius ho enriches the present witl 
out departing from the tradition 
creator and conservator 4 particula 
and universal personalit h one 

P 

rHIS IS the synthe to “\ 
Thomas Mann’s caree! was travele 
since the first, great novel, Budde 
brool In that wor he rote ol the 
decline ot a family, the destruction 
of a tradition, that resulted in the 

eation of one sick! artist Late 
Gustave von Aschenbach in Death 
Venice 1S an artist, who stands tor an 


era in European culture, and be pu 
fatal obsession with 


alt nis 


own 
sierile aestheticism along the malaria- 


Tonio Kroge 
that bears his name 


ridden beaches of Venice 

story 
artist 
alienated from the majority 


of mankind, 


in the 


also an who fteels himsell in 


exorably 
Hans Castorp is not an 


artist, he is only “life’s delicate child 


but he spends seven years on Tih 


Magic Mountain attempting to in 


tegrate an understanding of all aspect 
of our civilization with a tradition he 
hu leit 


behind. Hans does not suc- 


ceed in whole nan 


becoming the 
although he does return to the pla 


to do battle armed onl with a lec 
of Schubert and his vision of vouth 
giving birth to death. There is a cor 


tinual and progressive dissatisfaction 


in all these books with tie dile:tanie 
and the artist, their hermetic lie aud 
the illness of their art that leads to 
death. Having established 
nosis of our moribund times, Dr. Mann 
felt a need to exonerate munkind in 
to search the past and find a 
hero, an ego he might affirn In the 
biblical story of 
which his own prototype, Goethe, had 
thought too short, Mann discovered the 
ambiguous symbol for 
a personality who combined 


uch @ Glug 


general, 


Jacob and Joseph 


which he looked, 
uenstie 
lan vhose 


and burgher, Joseph a 


name means necrease 


A wor 


life, secret connections must lead tron 


must have long roots in 


it te earliest childhood dreams 

JOSEPH AND HIS BROTHERS. B 
Thomas Mann. 
German by H. T. Lowe-Porter. \\ 
an introduction by the autho 
York! Alfred A. Knopt: 1.207 page 
Price $5.00 


Translated trom ile 


, 
New 


a Letter of Johann 


general? 


vhich absorbs and assimilates everything 
nce to its fundamental destiny — that which 
we call characie but rathe 


nproving it and enhancing it as far a 
Goethe 


Volfgai g vol 


in itself and sternly shut up in iis 


Do not many of the elements which 
before and outside of it? 
no other, is that anything more than a 


The notion 


account all the transitions which bind 


The conception of individuality be- 
am to feel myself entitled to it, if I 
1in to believe in the legitimacy of what 
| am doing,” Dr 
talking about Joseph and His Brothers 


Mann said when 


beiore the Library of Congres As 
ar as can be told from the address 
Dr. Mann was only referring to the 
xt that he had been 


and studying the Joseph tale since his 


interested in 
chool days; but this statement is 
vobably true even in a pathographic 
sense We know only the bare facts 
Thomas Mann’s life. His father and 
nother Lubeck 


were a merchent ol 


and a Creole His family had a long 
tradition of being leaders of commerce 
and government, This tradition ended 
when the father died since both Hein 

h and Thomas became artist We 
know little of the relationship between 
Thomas 


the brothe: except that 


apostrophized Heinrich as the essence 
of the “literati of civilization” when 
in The Reflections of a Non-Political 
Vian, he defended Kuliur. We do know 


that by the time he came of age, 
l'homas was a suicidal youth who lived 
in a world of Wagner, Nietzsche and 
Schopenhauer and that Buddenbrooks 
his first great success, is in the deep 
psvchoanalytical sense, as well as in 


more superficial meanings, an auto- 


biography. There is self-condemnation 
in the acid portrait of the last, sickly 
epresentative of a great tradition who 
is good only for art. And there is a 
{isquieting self-laceration in the homo- 
deathly conflict of Death im 


Venice, too—it is as if Dr. 


sexual, 
Mann is 
damning himself and all of European 
ivilization for turning its back on 
the substance of life to pursue a fickle, 
While he wrote Bud- 


denbrooks, Mann was living in Italy 


sterile shadow. 


vith his brother, subsisting on the 


tamily fortune—later he had a brief 
career in the army that ended in ill- 
little doubt that his 
with the 


tradition, his 


ness. There is 
continuation of a 
mistrust of art and 
lifelong attempt to syn- 


concern 


beauty, his 
thesize the 
with the powers of conservation, is 
congruent with his belief that he. like 
his ideal man, Goethe 
<ociety in himeelt. 


powers of understanding 


should be a 


Joseph and His Brothers is then bi 
affirmation, the opposite side of hi 
jissatisfaction with modern man, his 
conception of what has been great, and 
is potentially again great, in man. Un- 
like most historical novels which de- 
pend on a single, fallacious device 
that times, daily habits, 
artifacts and cultures change but hu 
man nature remains the same, Mann's 
tetrasogy is based on the difference in 
Joseph’s ego from that of modern man 
doseph is a man of many roles, but 
his nature has a principal duality—he 
is both artist and bourgeois, both 
ireamer and politician, beth blessed 
and unblessed, and in his duality he is 

fitting protagonist for Mann's theme 


institutions 


For Joseph, the man of many roles, is 
placed in opposition to modern man, 
the specialist, and that is the novel's 
ironic ground-bass. Humanity today 
splits itself again and again; it is 
relativist, but it concentrates on one 
set of values at a time. This flux of 
values, this constant shifting from God 
to Marx to Freud, if you will, is an 
indirect result of our mastery of tech- 
nology and the science of communi- 
cation. We know so much about our- 
selves, and all the others in the world, 
that we are humble before the apparent 
conflicts in standards and ways of life, 
and avoid confusion by withdrawing 
from that which is not us, and if not 


withdrawing. attempting to destrov it. 


WE STRIVE for specialness; Joseph 
strove tor completion. When the young 
Joseph pays adulation to the moon i 
the first 
doing 


chapter of the novel, he is 


many things all at once and 


he is conscious of this. He is pra'sing 
the moon; ashtar, the 


Abraham, 


moon goddess; 
supposcd an- 
cestor; Thoth, who is the god of imagi- 


who is his 


nation and the word—and, in praising 
the word, he is praising the one God, 
Jehovah; as well as narcissistically 
admiring his own gitt ef gab. In 
Joseph’s time no single act was eve: 
a single act. Joseph would not have 
understood the point of Hume's analogy 
of the billiard balls, nor the need for 
it. Since to Joseph any 


many 


action was 
numbe1 
of possible events sprang from any one 
cause; anything he undertook to do 
result in the pre- 
destined re-enactment of any numbei 
roles that 


actions, an uncounted 


was certain to 


ot traditional were inevi- 


tably his. in his turn, from his birth. 


What a difference between the multi- 
level understanding of Joseph and the 
single-minded contusion of modern 
man as exemplified by Charles Chaplin 
in his little factory-worker whose 
function is to turn each nut a 
quarter-turn clockwise. Joseph, though 
thousands of years old, with his com- 
plexity of roles forms an ironic pole 
with the individual of our time and 
his intense confusion that arises eut 
of his insistence on one role, one 
specialty. If man today could evel 
break out of his self-created isolation 
course through the roles a _ plural! 
society provides, come to know and 
live them all and thus reunite him- 
self with the tradition, then Joseph 
would be his archetype 


only 


BUT WHAT of the blessing? Joseph 
did not get the blessing. The man who 
strayed from home, though son of 
Rachel and his father’s favorite, was 
not anointed as the man to carry on 
the race of Israel. What significance 
has this fact for our thesis? For Joseph. 
like Hans Castorp, sojourned away 
from home; Joseph, though consciously 
a man of many roles who ultimately 
enriched Israel, was not allowed to 
transmit the tradition, to hand down 
the ego of Abraham. Yes, Joseph, who 
is so different from us—and it is Mann's 
major endeavor to convince us of the 
unique quality of Joseph’s mind—is in 
a great way the same as us. Joseph, 
the artist and provider, created onl) 
by losing himself. by being mangled 
and rising again. Then there is the 
paradox that it was Joseph’s main role 
to be alienated, just as it was Cain's 


and Ishmael’s, Yet this tradition of 
alienation is only one tradition and not 
necessarily the best of traditions to 
prolong. 


Throughout this novei Mann wrestled 
with the problem of the completeness 
and yet the unblessedness of his hero, 
Joseph is a Goethean man—the rich 
tapestry of the Biblical language and 
the great superstructure of anthro- 
pological and archaeological learning 
tend to conceal this fact—but he lived 
the greatest part of his life away from 
his clan. He is Mann’s hero despite 
Mann’s own contention that true genius 
must not only invent but conserve. In 
the end, of course, there is the great 
scene of recognition, Jacob admits 
Joseph back to Israel, but Tamar has 
tricked Judah, the conscience-stricken 
one, into begetting upen her, and it 
becomes Judah’s role, Judah who 
home and nursed his soul, 
to become the bearer of Israel. This is 
a kind of resolution; it seems as if 
Mann is telling us that the artist -must 
be reunited with the tradition. with the 
people; but he will never be blessed, as 
is the man who neve! 


staved at 


leaves his own 
to understand all 
Brothers 


we call it a novel, is better termed an 


Joseph and His although 


essay in ambiguity. It is a work of 
duality, told ironically so that the 
emphasis shifts and the reader never 
knows for certain which side of the 
dichotomy has the right. Esau and 
Isaac, Osiris and Set, Joseph and Judah, 
Leah and Rachel—which is black and 
which is white, which is .blessed and 
which Here is the 
crux of the novel, the nucleus about 
which Thomas Mann has formed his 
fictive -dissertation on human 
nature. There is no telling who has the 
right to be blessed, because that would 
require absolute standards and there 
are none. In Jacob’s and Joseph's day, 
the righteous man declared that he had 
only one God and in aspiring to the 
right burnt his bridges of polytheism 
behind Yet at the same time 
Jacob, for example, was close enough 
to the mvths of his idol-worshipping 
neighbors, and the conflicting roles 
they prescribed, that he matched God’s 
blessing with sympathetic magic, took 
care to praise Jehovah but blanched 
at the thought that someone in his 
caravan might have stolen Laban’s 
teraphim and brought their- wrath 
down on his head. Jacob knew he had 
the blessing; but he was not sure of 
its efficacy, or not sure enough to be 


unblessed? 


goes 


great, 


him. 


foolhardy in terms of other super 
natural powers that might really b¢ 
potent. 

THIS CONFLICT of beliefs ad 


myths, this welter of roles, led 1 
(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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Reviewed by FRANK ALTSCHUL 


By Barbara Ward. New York: W. W. Norton and 


book which should be widely read, .or it undertakes to dispel two illustrations 


Beck wn WARD, the gifted foreign editor of The Economist, has written a 


which exert a potent influence on our thinking and which, harbored too long, 
ynay lead us in an hour of inevitable disappointment to embrace the policies of 


dangerous futility. 


In a closely reasoned argument, Miss Ward first disposes of the notion that in 


the world of today there is any pos- 
sibility of restoring the international 
economic equilibrium of the nineteenth 
century. She recognizes that a system 
which served us well for over a hun- 
dred years retains a hold on the present 
generation. “There is, inevitaby in the 
United States a belief that somewhere, 
lurking behind the torn and shabby 
facade of the post-war years, lie the 
open streets and solid monuments of 
the old familiar and stable world.” 
But she demonstrates with relentless 
Jogic that the old, familiar and stable 
world of our nostalgic dreams is in 
act a “vanished world 


THE ACUTE dollar shortage re- 
sulting in part from the devastation 


of two world wars, but in large 


neasure from a new orientation of 
productive facilities and an _ essen- 
tially altered economic geography, is 
next analyzed. Miss Ward pays gen- 
¢€rous tribute to American efforts to 
meet this shortage through its major 
contribution to UNRRA, through the 
grant of vast foreign credits, and 
finally through the adoption of the 
ERP. The Marshall Plan was of neces- 
sity based upon a number of rather 
«etimistic assumptions, and it provided 
no margin for error. Yet, as Miss Ward 
points out, even though a favorable 
turn of events should justify all of 
these assumptions, Europe, when the 
program comes to an end, would still 
be facing a substantial annual dollar 
deficit. 

But Miss Ward seems particuarly 





PSYCHOLOGY: Briefer Course. 


By William James. 





anxious to caution us, and to caution 
the European participants in the Mar- 
shall Plan as well, that the assumptions 
on which the Plan wa: based are un- 
likely to prove fully justified. She is 
impressed with the magnitude of the 
task facing the European nations. 
Nothing less than a miracle could en- 
able them to reach the production 
goals they have set for themselves. And 
even if these goals should be approxi- 
mately reached there is no certainty 
of finding foreign markets able and 
willing to absorb the export surplusses 
of Western Europe. 

This somber but by no means un- 
realistic depiction leads Miss Ward to 
the main thesis of her book. The Mar- 
shall Plan, it is true, came in the nick 
of time to prevent utter collapse. It 
has strengthened and it will continue 
to strengthen enormously the forces 
making for recovery. But it cannot 
restore the nineteenth century balance 
or the nineteenth century pattern of 
international trade. At the very best, 
it may afford us a breathing spell 
within which to seek a new equilibrium. 
But to find this new equilibrium Miss 
Ward contends that a novel, almost a 
revolutionary, step is required. If the 
hopes engendered by the Marshall 
Plan are to be realized, it must be 
supplemented by European economic 
and political integration on a compre- 
hensive and dramatic scale. 

Miss Ward makes the strongest pos- 
sible case for the necessity of some 
form of Western union now. She is 


conscious af the fact that having dis 
posed of two widely prevalent illu- 
sions, it will be charged that she is 
herself toying with the illusorye She 
anticipates the criticism, “not that 
Western association is undesirable but 
that it is impossible’— that “it can’t 
be done.” She recognizes the difficul- 
ties in countering this criticism. But 
it is not clear that she overcomes them. 
For she seems to take insufficiently 
into account the extraordinary reluc- 
tance of men and of nations to abandon 
their traditional habits of living and 
thinking even under the most im- 
pelling stress. Few would question the 
wisdom of establishing rapidly a maxi- 
mum degree of Western European co- 
operation. But Western Union, how- 
ever desirable it may appear as an 
ultimate goal, can surely not be real- 
ized in time to meet effectively the 
Soviet military and ideological menace. 
The necessary, as is so often the case, 
remains the prisoner of the possible. 
* * * 

IN A CHAPTER which is far too 

brief, Barbara Ward discusses ‘“West- 


ern Defense.” She considers “the 
building of a defensive system in 
Western Europe, although urgent... 


in the long run less important than 
pursuing with every resource at the 
various nations’ disposal the recovery 
and the integration of the ‘Western 
fringe.” Here many will part com- 
pany with her. For there is a growing 
opinion that nothing is more important 
either in the long run or in the short 
run, than the rapid and material 
strengthening of the defenses of the 
West. 

No other course offers any promise 
of leading to a modus vivendi with the 
Soviet despotism. Until this has been 
attained, Western Europe will live 
under the constant threat of new 
Soviet aggression. 'n such an atmos- 
phere the vigorous recuperative forces 
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| WM. JAMES: “The Vital Maleness” | 


Reviewed by DAVID T. BAZELON 


Introduction by 


Ralph Barton Perry. The Living Library of The World Publishing Co. 


478 pages. $1.25. 


ILLIAM JAMES possessed one of the best prose styles in our literature. 
W And among modern stylists, he is with the first in the English language. 
The pure vital maleness which is never absent from the emotional aura of 
his sentences, which constitutes the primary ingredient of his style, may place him 
jn a minor stream of English writing but is most often a very, very welcome sub- 
stitute for the missing complex and unusual moods. And not only the style of his 


own abridgement of his Principles of 
Psychology (here reprinted in a hand- 
some, inexpensive vo!ume) put also 
the original force and adverturvus- 
ness of the ideas and the method, the 
living suysgestiveness »f the book, make 
it an exciting, useful reading experi- 
€nce today. As Profess Perry pvints 
out in his *1.troduction, “Ts read James 
is to recover the natural unities of the 
human mind” which have been ob- 
Scured by the natural-science develor- 
ments in psychology since his day. 
Although James was one of the imen 
who initiated these developments — he 
“was one of the first to extend the 
methods and spirit of modern science 
to the human mind” — the difference 
between his writing and that of most 
of his sucessors, its intellectual as well 
&s its emotional effect on the reader, 
is appalling. A pertinent reminder that 
the defense of science against reaction- 
ery epistomologies — at least for the 
general cultural critic — is not nearly 
SO important an endeavor as the nor- 
methodoligical critique of the scientist 


himself is. And I mean for the sake of 
Science, 


“The whole neural organism . . . is, 
Physiologically considered, but a ma- 
chine for converting stimuli into re- 


OCTORER 2, 1948 








actions”; “all states of mind ... are 
motor in their consequences.” This 
basic dynamic concept of James’ psy- 
chology not only recurs again and 
again in his analysis, but also affords 
the over-all pattern of the book, (Note, 
incidentally, the similarity of this idea 
to Freud and Breuer’s concept of ab- 
straction, the initial idea of psycho- 
analysis; these concepts were made 
public within a few years of each 
other.) James begins with a series of 
chapters on the structure and func- 
tion of the sense-organs, then pre- 
sents his famous notion on habit and 
the stream of consciousness, and de- 
votes separate chapters to the “middle 
functions” like attention, perception, 
memory, etc., concluding with discus- 
sions of the “motor consequences”— 
emotion, instinct, will. The best chap- 
ter in the book, for me, is the truly 
wonderful one on emotion. Few one- 
line definitions are as useful as his of 
instinct — “Instincts are the functional 
correlatives of structure.” He is bril- 
liant if disputable, on will (“Volitional 
effort is effort of attention.”) His superb 
statement that if one will initiate the 
form of an act, hold to an attitude, the 
genuine emotion and interest proper 


to it will often follow, is probably one 
of the most useful of all ideas for 
modern city-dwellers. 


* * a 


WHILE NOT impossible, I do not think 
it would be undesirable, to avoid com- 
paring James’ psychology with Freud- 
ianism. The two systems are similar 
in that their conceptions are both 
naturalistically and dynamically ac- 
cented. Also, James’ approach is more 
genetic than imagined; psychoanalysis, 
of course, is essentially a genetic psy- 
chology. For example, James goes 
back to the situation of the child both 
in his discussions of space-perception 
and of sensation, breaking new ground 
on both occasions. Moreover, in de- 
fending his revolutionary theory of 
emotion James points out how well it 
explains the data of pathology. It is 
apparent throughout the book that he 
was fascinated*by psychological aber- 
rations, and he even offers interesting 
if naive explanations of such phenom- 
ena as déjd vu, agoraphobia, ordinary 
amnesias, etc. But he was most con- 
cerned with spiritualists and medium- 
ship, being one of the chief represen- 
tatives in America of the Society for 
Physical Research. 


The chief differences between Freud 
and James re the facts that James is 
too often satisfied with a physiological 
explanation of mental phenomena, 
merely repeating his description of 
how nerve-pathways function, etc.; 
that he denies Freud’s theory of mem- 
ory, which is basic to the whole notion 
of the unconscious, that nothing is ever 
forgotten; and, of course, that he does 
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The Stakes: The World 





which unde; normal conditions would 
assert themselves among free peoples, 
wil] be held sadly in check. And the 
recovery to which Miss Ward rightly 
attaches such importance will at best 
be halting and fitful. 

- . * 

IN AN ELOQUENT speech delivered 
when she was last in New York, Miss 
Ward proposed a very simple formula 
us affording the best hope of avoiding 
war with the Soviet Union. The de- 
mocracies of the West, in her words, 
should be strong; and, above all, they 
should be committed. They should 
leave no doubt of their determination 
wnd of their ability to act together in 
resisting aggression. She was talking 
in terms of military as well as of eco- 
nomic strength; and while she did not 
develop the exact nature of the com- 
mitment contemplated, it was at the 
very Jeust to be unequivocal and bind- 
ing 

If in this sense we are strong and 
committed we may be given the op- 
portunity to solve in a manner satis- 
factory to Western man the complex 
economic and social problems imposed 
by an advanced industrialism. But first 
things come first. If the Berlin impasse 
is not resolved, if the Soviet Union 
continues along its present truculent 
and uncompromising course, our par- 
ticipation in the building of a more 
adequate defense system among the 
peace-loving States, possibly in the 
manner suggested by Hamilton Fish 
Armstrong in the leading article in 
the current issue of Foreign Affairs, 
will soon become the first order of 
business. And rearming at a quickened 
pace, together with the arming of our 
potential allies presumably facilitated 
by lend-lease legislation covering mili- 
tary matériel, will not lag far behind. 


(Frank AlJtschul is the former President 
of the Woodrow Wilson Foundation.) 





not have any special emphasis on sex. 
The really fundamental difference in 
zi! this is that James was unwilling, 
for logical as well as temperamental 
reasons, to carry out the deterministic 
assumptions of science to the extent 
that Freud did. James was (seen from 
the perspective of our day) essentially 
# moralist — he was engaged in a con- 
tinua] effort to deal in fresh terms with 
the nineteenth-century problem of the 
conflict between science and religion. 
(Freud treated religion as a disease: 
he is probably the most fatalistic of 
2l) the major thinkers in the history of 
man.) However, in some of its mo- 
ments, James’ morality is a beautiful 
and compelling thing to behold. He 
certainly gave it wonderful expres- 
sion: “ . the deepest question that 
is ever asked admits of no reply but 
the dumb turning of the will and 
tightening of our heart-strings as we 
say, ‘Yes, ] will even have it so”... 
The world thus finds in the heroic 
man its worthy match and mate. ... 
He can stand this Universe. He can 
meet it and keep up his faith in it in 
presence of those same features which 
lay his weaker brethren low... . And 
hereby he makes himself one of the 
masters and the lords of life. He must 
be coynted with henceforth; he forms a 
part of human destiny.”—That is the 
kind of masculine foolishness which 
makes the world go ‘round. 


(David T. Bazelon has written for 
Commentery. The Nation, Politics. and 
Pertisan Review.) 








The Freedom to Freedom | 


Reviewed by MERTON L. REICHLER 


FREE SPEECH AND ITS 


RELATION TO SELF-GOVERNMENT. By 


Alexander Meiklejohn. New York: Harper and Bros. 107 pages. $2.69) 
HE author of the publ 1 ires holds that Justice Holmes lear and 
| present danger” d n (S U. S., 1919) created an exception to > 
words “Congress abridging the freedom of spee 
an exception which nullifi a protector of civil rights. The basis 
of this unique the ynception of tI natu i fo la- 
tion f£ self-govern t 
American self-govert ind present danger” opinion, which the 
reveals to us in some deta iuthor clain annuls the most 5 
He recoils from tl ificant purpose of the First Amend- 
pretation that all ent” and “destroys the intellectual 
conflict and the resolut yasis of our plan of self-government,” 
Government for Meiklejo i has been the major, if not the only” 
moral in ethical b nstrument used to strik wn per- 
Amendment “is an exy sonal liberty to speak 
goodne rather than a tool of pol The test was ignored almost as soon 
tical compromise, and tl ) i is it was put forth. Without consider- 
a document representing a “good” end, ing the question of “clear and present 
rather than a means ot erin flanger” at all, the Court in 1920 upheld 
which may be amended or aboli 1 state law punishing the advocacy of 
through the use of its own provisior the view that persons should not assist 
Meiklejohn wants us to constru in the prosecution of the war. Holmes’ 
free speech clause strictly. I , lictum was still further weakened by 


do this, he 
speech—the freedom of public d 

cussion, which ought to be guarant i 
unconditionally by the First Amend- 


posits two freedo 


Ment; and the freedom of private di 
cussion, which hould be rot ted 
eonditionally, in the interests of all . 
people, by the Fifth Amendment gut 
this differentiation is in it f a lo 
construction, for the First An 
does not state, as Meik! 
that “the freedom of p 
shall never be abridged 

[he questionable bywa ) 
this division of constitutior ) 


ean lead such a demo 
john may be discover 


ingly 1 ly willingn 
Protection of the F t A 
pre idvertisement nd or i 


radio programs, to lobbyists for sp 


interests and picketing 


shor 
and to Jehovah's Witne ind hand 
bill distributors 
¢ ‘ ° 
HIS MORAL approacl » g 

Ment seems to indicate that p 
concerning public policy 1 ymehow 
“good,” while private speech uch as 
that paid for on the air) is of itself 
evil. Thus, for Meiklejohn, the law is 
mot what the court says it i the law,” 
he states, “is what the court ought to 


gay.” 

Finally, we ask whether the 
@ecisions of the Supreme Court 
the first World War bear out Dr 
Meiklejohn’s contention: that the “clear 


may 


since 


=— 


addition, luring the 
that the 


right to prove that there was no cleat 


the Brandeis 


l'wenties, defendants had a 


and present danger when the words in 
juestion were uttered, that the danger 
had to be danger to the State rather 


than to private property, 


flanger flowing from speech an be 
jeemed cleat and present unl tl 
vil es » imminent that it may 
fall before there is oppor iif ) 
ee discussion Since then, t yu 
voided, without reference to i 
ind present danger,” Yetta ym b 
mviction in tl red-fl ! 
| the test has been i] 
irded " ti i ‘3 
iny recent ist now for exal 
Taylor vs. M ssippi (1943), in u 
the Court invalidated a law pun 
the distribution of literature ilcu- 
lated to encourage disloyalty.’ Thus 
the “clear and present danger ru 
has hardly been used ynsistently 


‘ither to deny or to uphold liberty of 
speech; no group so deeply immersed 
in American political theory and prac- 
Supreme ( “ould 
follow so sharply defined a channel 

In his zeal as a teacher to 
self-government with dignity and the 
Constitution with morality, Dr. Meikle- 
john has misread the role of the Court 
ind has ignored the fact that no gov- 
-rnment disclaiming divinity 
moral arbiter to its people 

(Merton L. Reichler is the Librarian 
of the Rand School of Social Science.) 


tice as is the Yourt 


quate 
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Sun in the South 


Reviewed by ROBERT J. ALEXANDER 
LANDS OF THE DAWNING MORROW. By Carleton Beals. New York: 


30bbs-Merrill 
NE is incli 


enthusiasm and his 


336 pages. $4.00. 


ned to believe that in the present volume, Mr. Beals has let his 


considerable ability to paint a word picture run away 


with him. This ts a book which is built about the growth and economic, polit- 
ical and social development of the Latin America republics. And it seems to this 
reviewer that one who had never been to Latin America might get up from reading 
this book with the tdea that the twenty republics of the region are just about as 
indu striali d i 1 na about the = ae — ———— 7" - 
same kind of vilization as do the There are other points which might 


North Americans or the Western Euro- 


peans. That is far from the truth 





xf specific 


with Mr 


THERE ARE A NUME 
that one 


Beals’ book. First of all, he ts 


bones yuld pick 

ontirely 
triumphs 
Do- 


Beals points 


too enthusiasti about the 
of the 


mingo Peron of Argentine 


government of Mr. Juan 


yut the things which Peron has done 


for the economic development of the 





-ountry—which are admittedly of con- 
siderable 
lined to 


» little too readily 


importance—but he its in- 


accept Mr. Peron’s 


Mr. Beals does not point out the 


ther side of the Argentine picture 
He doesn’t 10w Peron’ olicy of 
strangulation political democracy 
‘ven in the region Id Con- 
servative govel nts hardly evet 
jared to tampe ipital 
ity of Buen Aires Beals rather 
uncharitably a Socialist rf 
Buenos Aires, for instance, of betrayal 
9 conniving with previous govern- 
ments, ond » on. I[n the first place, 
this is not tru [t 1s the Socialists 


in the congress of Argentina from 1939 
to 1943, for 


insistent in 


instance, who were most 


criticizing not only the 
foreign policies of the Ortiz and Cas- 
their 


tillo regimes, but even more so 


internal policies. In the second place, 
if the Socialists of 


responsible for collaborating with Cas- 


that time were 
tillo, so were the Peronistas of today, 
because many of the leading Peronista 
spokesmen are turntail Socialists— 
such as Juan Pramulgia, Angel Bor- 


lenghi, and others. 


be mentioned. Mr. Beals refers to the 
Corral steel 
most modern design, This writer doesn’t 
not Mr. Beals has 


in the last 


works in Chile as of the 
know whether or 


visited those works few 


years; but if he has, he must be aware 
that they are far from modern, that 
they are in fact exceedingly antiquated, 
and that they are a drain down which 
the Chilean government has thrown a 
large amount of money. Which is not 
to say that they are .useless or any- 
thing else. They are probably neces- 
sary to the Chilean economy, but they 
should be viewed in a true perspective, 
and not through tinted glasses. 


* * a 


WITH THE caveat emptor that Mr. 


is painting a picture of “rosy- 


Beals 


tinted dawn,” this reviewer would 
recommend this book to the general 
reader. It furnishes a vivid seri rf 


yord snapshots of Latin America, its 
igricultural regions, its booming cities, 


However, the 


its mines and factories. 
bear in mind in read- 
work that Latin America is 
still struggling hard to get on its feet 
as an industrial area of importance, 
and that with the exception of a few 
centers of first rate importance, such 
as Buenos Aires, Sao Paulo, Mexico 
City and some others, industry is really 
mly beginning. Indeed, the glory and 
the heroic nature of the entire 
ness is just that—the way in which 
the Latin Americans, determined that 
they will take their place among the 
modern industrial nations, are striving 
ahead in spite of all obstacles. 


reader should 


ing the 


busi- 


(Robert J. Alexander is the former 
New Leader correspondent in Latin 


America; at present, he teaches at 


Rutger’s University.) 
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Down the Drain 


NE often wonders b at 

@ its way to the stage. Wa 
enough to recognize that 

activity before irretrievable step 


irain, up to th 


down the 


clutching, after the criti 

When one observe ; with Grand- 
ma’s Diary last we , that the author 
is also director, and that the pla 
presented by a high-sounding body— 
in this case, “The American Theat 


the author 


one suspects, of course, that 


Group”—of which 
president, 


a creator’s blind faith and rash enthu- 


siasm have swept unknowing friends 
along. “Grandma’”—the picture on the 
wall—is about the best item in this 
effort, which attempts to satirize radio 


blemishes, such as soap 
crooning tenors, tangling them with 
the story of a couple reuniting after 
the war—and succeeds only in being 
a bigger blemish in the theatre 


opera and 


fail, and 
en taken! Must more 
pening night? Or 
od their 


jlevices a particular play has worked 


igthy journey, astute 


influential 


ne, along its le 
enough to stop the 


money be poured 


even, in final frantic 


unanimous damn? 





There is less excuse for lack of self- 
Marc Connelly, as 
ind director of another parvum opus 
of the A Story for Strangers 
(It looks as though Mr. Wiman, at 
least, was prudent; for the progran 
states: “The Wico Company presents 
Dwight Deere Wiman’s production of 
4 Story for Strangers.”) It is difficult 
to believe that many of those involved 
in this venture expected Broadway to 
accept its naive tale of a horse that 
talks, and urges mankind to be -like 
good old Ulysses. (“Good”-old Ulysses, 
incidentally, was the shrewdest, most 
rascally schemer of the Homeric 


rticism in author 


week, 


Greeks, whom Heaven forbid we 
should make our deliberate pattern!) 
When the audience hears tell of the 
talking horse; it is much more likely 
to return a horse laugh. The play is 
aptly entitled A Story For Strangers; 
one would not wish to inflict upon a 
friend. 


THERE WERE HIGHER hopes, and 
less reason for prior trepidation, with 
Gertrude Tonkonogy’s Town House, 
which Max Gordon brought to the 
National Theatre. For this is a drama- 
tization of John Cheever’s admired 
stories in The Ne jirected by 
the astute George S. Kaufman. Its 
basic idea is good: three 

yuld neither find 
apartments jointly r 
in a wealthy section of 
Quite different in natures and in 
tastes, the three are watched by a 
cynical man and a sentimental woman, 
ir experiment in 


‘ouples who 


nor afford single 


nt a private house 


York 


~ 
NCW 





who. suggest that th 


cooperative living shadows, in little, 
the efforts of the nations to live in 
harmony. One act is required to set 
the situation before us, introducing 


also a wealthy publisher next door 
on whom each couple has designs. The 
next curtain finds each couple at log- 
gerheads with the others. The next 
curtain finds each couple about ready 
for divorce; in three rooms, as that 


curtain falls, we watch and hear three 
violent wrangles. The final curtain— 
guess—shows everybody happy, re- 
newing the cooperative act, with in- 
creased understanding and refueled 
hopes. 

All would be well, if this all came 
to life. Unfortunately, character has 
been sacrificed to wisecracks. None of 
the characters is consistent, or real; 
therefore none enlists our sympathy; 
and as they spend their energies m 
climbing the stairs and exploding 
witticisms, interest alas begins to fade. 
Good acting, and brisk direction, catch 
us at the start. June Duprez does her 
best as the helpless lady. Peggy French 
and Reed Brown, Jr. are competent 
as the practical woman and her hus- 
band, who wants to get out a mag- 
azine. Hiram Sherman and Mary 
Wickes especially lure us, as the ime 
practical scientist (who thinks that one 
kiss commands a life’s devotion) and 
his uncouth but oh so earnest wife. 
The play, on its surface, at first re 
minded me of one of those expé nsive 
dolls of long ago. It has real half, 
cutely curled; real eye-lashes, beyond 
which the eyes open to look at you 
with all the brightness of enraptured 
living: but get beneath the surface, 
feel for the heart; and it’s the same 
old sawdust.—If someone could only 
find a way, in advance, of lookiné 
inside! 
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NEW FILMS AT CAPITOL AND STRAND 





Returns to Broadway 








Tallulah Bankhead appears in’ Noel Coward's comedy, “Private 
Lives.” which opens at the Plymouth October 4. 
NO HIT 7 y hands and. effectively ‘breaks 


” By a . one flier’s inhibitions. 
The whole, however—in spite 
of some good acting, especially 
by Don Hammer, Warren Stevens, 
and Phyllis Thaxter—fails to 
unite into a drive of interest. 
One wonders whether these fliers, 


“SUNDOWN BEACH. 
Breuer. Directed by Elia Kazan. 
An Actors Studio Production. 
Presented by Louis J. Singer. 
At the Belasco Theatre. 

The season started with a 
double-header. “Sundown Beach,” 





>“RED RIVER” A HOWARD 
HAWKS PRODUCTION 


Howard Hawk’s $3,000,000 film 
saga of the opening of the Chis- 
holm Trail, “Red River,” is now 
in its New York premiere at the 
Capitol Theatre. 

Filmed against authentic Texan 
and Kansas locales, using the 
| largest herd of steers ever photo- 
graphed, “Red River,’ based on 
Borden Chase’s renowned Satur. 
| day evening Post story. tells the 

historic tale of the first bitter 
cattle drive in hte post-Civil War 
era, whic hopened up the South- 
west. 

Montgomery Clift 
star seen recently 
Search,” wins new 
his role in “Red 
launched his movie career. 
Starred also are John Wayne, 
Walter Brennan and Joanne Dru, 
assisted by Harry Carey, Sr., 
Harry Carey, Jr., John Ireland, 
Paul Fix and Coleen Gray 


“JOHNNY BELINDA” STARS 
| JANE WYMAN AND 
LEW AYRES 


Warner Bros.’ “Johnny Belinda,” 
|co-starring Jany Wyman and 

Lew Ayres, is the next attraction 
j}at the NY Strand Theatre start- 
| ing Friday, October Ist 
| Important supporting roles are 
| played by Charles’ Bickford, 
| Agnes Moorehead and Stephen 
| McNally 

McNally who hails from the 
| Broadway stage, plays the villain 
in the film and Jan Sterling, new- 
;comer to films has an important 
| part as McNally’s wife. 

Also on stage, Freddy Martin 
and his orchestra’ featuring 
Merve Griffin, Gene Conklin, 
Reed Williams, Stan Wild, The 
Martin Men and Roger Spiker 
at the piano, with special] attrac- 
tion Andre and Steve Calgary, 
Comie Pantomimists and Blair 
and Dean, dance duo. 


new young 
in “The 
atte ntion for 
River,” which 











NEW STAGES, INC., BILL 
REMAINS AT CORT 


With the withdrawal 
previous booking at the Cort 
Theatre, the New Stages, Inc., 
|} double hit of “The Respectful 
| Prostitute” and “Hope Is_ the 
| Thing With Feathers” will re- 
| main at the theatre indefinitely. 
| With Ann Dvorak as the star of 
|the former and with the latter 
| acknowledged as a sturdy com- 
| panionpiece, ‘business for the bill 
| continues to spurt and to regain 





of a 


| the pace established before the 
| hot spell. 

| Beginning the week of Oct. 10, 
| the schedule at the Cort will be 
jaltered to include two Sunday 
performances, matinee and even- 
| ing, in place of the Monday night 
and Wednesday matinee per- 


formances. 





being the new play—the other | Supposedly hospitalized, could 
was the revival of “Show Boat” | really have that freedom to drink 
at the City Center—drew the | and make love all they please. 
critics. and must draw the critic’s | One wonders, too, what the point 
frown. of it all is; what is the author’s 
There is a moving theme | drive. Neither the situation, nor 
buried in this first play of The | the characters, come to life. Mr 
Actors Studio. Set in a Florida | Kazan’s direction does not help. | 
café near a convalescent hospital | The stage is often cluttered, with 
for fliers. near the end of the | ™uch distracting stir. But basic- 
war, it pictures the efforts of ally it’s the writing that’s at 
nerve-torn aviators to readjust | fault; a good idea has not become 
themselves to civilian life a play. 

mainly to women. Among the Joseph T. Shipley 
twenty-eight characters that 2 

crowd the play, there are all} 

sorts of problems. There’s the R d 

alein wife has had an il- ed 
imate child while he’s been 

away, though she still loves and 

wants him. Another wife has The New Leader | 
been been faithful, but now can- 

not stand the strain of the neu- 

rotic husband who has returned eke es wars 
to her. One flier is flying to every 

Woman he sees; another is shy- 

ing away from the entire sex 

It's all very sad—and confusing. 

For Bessie Breuer has_ not 

solved the problem of present- 

ing half a dozen stories at once. 

We get a glimpse of one, then a 

snatch of another, with bits of 

relevant café stir in between. | 

Sometimes the café is miracul- | 

ously cleared so that a couple 

can argue or draw close in 

Private; at other times, a dozen 


habitués watch and listen while | 
intimacies are hung out to dry | 


before them. As a consequence, “Wey TOR MATURE - 
no story drives sharply to an 
emotional focus, no couple if 
catches hold. on our heart or cart ov ROBER SIODMAK - 
concern, | 
There are a few touching 
moments The Major who | 
preaches God and. love (not the 


kind of love we see running wild | 
“found the café) .rises in a 
crescendo pointing out that the 
war has just opened cracks on 
older wounds of maladjustment, 

fore his own breakdown. One 
WAC takes things into her own 
—.. 
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THEATER PARTIES | - 


All trade unions and tra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning thea- 
ler parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager 
ot the NEW LEADER THE- 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Stanwyck - Lancaster 
‘SORRY, WRONG 
NUMBER’ 
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In New Comedy 





Dorothy Stickney and Howard Lindsay as they appear in “Life With 
Mother,” which opens at the Empire. Wednesday, October 20. 


“SO EVIL MY LOVE” HOLDS 
AT BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 


A second week for “So Evil 
My Love” at the Brooklyn Para- 
mount Theatre with “Big Town 
Scandal’ as the associate feature. 
Ray Milland, Ann Todd and 





Geraldine Fitzgerald are the 
principals in “So Evil My Love” 
which tezZis the dramatic, true 
story of the transformation of a 
fine respectable woman into @ 
thief, a blackmailer, and a mure 
deress for the sake of the man 
she loves. 
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Kpstein 


To the Editor: 


HAVE READ with great distress the 1 
| 28, 1948) by Julius Epstein, called “The 


My distress is especiall 


and during my recent visit tn New 


ecent article 
Voice of America and Hans 
yainful because 


York had the opportunity to meet 


TLETTERS'! 





AUUSQEQUEOUUERG0CT PUT TUEEE EYRE eS 


and Wallenberg 


From MELVIN J. LASKY 


in The New Leader (Au yust 
Wallenberg.” 


and Wallenberg, 


I know both Epstein 
with theimn 


an excellent journal, widely-read and 
widely-respected (and in a community 
where the label “American” 
amounts to two strikes against you)— 
he also gave it a note of political vigor, 


official 


Wallenberg’s in Die Neue Zeitung is 
still talked about today. 

It hurts me, as I say, to have to dis- 
agree publicly with my friend Julius 
Epstein; but I am afraid our sensitivity 





both and to discuss the political aspects of the German problem. for which I for one will always remain as to what may have happened in the 

Needless to say, [ ‘spect Julius a eee grateful. He took the lead in exposing past is sometimes excessive. I can 

Epstein as a political journalist; more ablest, most intelligent, most self- the anti-democratic character of the think of few other people whose work 
over, [ am unfamiliar with the period sacrificing political officers on the whole Soviet occupation, and this in a period is so calcwlated to strengthen our polit- 
in German emigre politics h h American staff. After the defeat of the when officially everything was quadra- ical positions in the European struggle 
discusses. It may all be 4s Nazi Reich, we often met and talked partite sweetness and light. He made as Hans Wallenberg. When I learned 
corded. What I should like to do in in Germany, and I should like to say millions of readers conscious of Com- about his prospective appointment a5 
this brief communication ts to pick up that few people on the scene under- munist totalitarianism. During’ the a chief with the Voice of America, [ 
the story from there. .Certainly tt stood the problems involved in the tense days in Berlin of October, 1946, was pleased no end, and I brought the 
the present Hans Wallenberg who Occupation as soundly and as sensi- he wrote a leading editorial called good news back with me from New 
has bearing on the probl of “The tively as Wallenberg. I think it should “Fuerchtet Euch Nicht!” This was an York to our political friends in Berlin 
Voice of America” and its political suffice for readers of The New Leader answer to the campaign of fear with Berlin. 

approach to Germany and America when I say that we never had an im- which the Russians and the Commu- - 

[ have known Hans Wallenberg for portant difference of opinion. Wallen- nists tried to sweep the city elections. (Editor's Note: A copy of this lette: 
almost four years. We inst in berg’s work as editor-in-chief of ve The Berliners refused to be _ intimi- from Melvin J. Lasky, New Leader cor- 
France during the war. We both be Neue Zeitung, which is the U.S. news- dated, and the elections proved to be respondent in Germany, has been for- 
longed to the same headquarters, aad paper in Germany, deserves special a decisive defeat for the totalitarian warded to Julius Epstein. He will reply 
[ came to know him as one of the mention. He not only estabished it as power in Berlin. That editorial of in an early issue.) 

rm e 
Phe Publisher Talks Back 
From HENRY REGNERY 
l'o the Editor: Europe. But the critic will have none 


4 


defend his productions, «specially 
The German Opposition io Hitler, the 
publisher, 
to a group of students, 
Your critic, Mr. Allen 
that the author 
unjustifiable extent the class -conscious- 
of the Junkers, generals, foreign- 
office personnel and luke-warm Nazis.” 


Dane, savs 
“plays down to an 
ness” 
It seems to me to be »bvious that 
it is Mr. Dane’s own 
which leads to such a conclusion 
Professor Rothfels 
that it 
opposition that superseded such differ- 


quite 

“class -consctous- 
ness” 
clear 


since makes 


was the common aim of the 


ences, and made friends of the Social 
Democrat Leuschner and the Oberst- 
general Beck. All this is made clear 


in the book. Unfortunately the critic 
has not grasped this point, but it is 
part of 


cardinal. It is an important 


view that Professor Rothfels 


readet 


the new 
has opened to the willing to 
understand the true 
nificance of the German 
Hitler 


nature and si 


Deo 
I 


yposttion ) 


It aimed beyond his overihrow. In- 
jeed, 


of the 


to the opposition the overthrow 


regime appeared to be nv more 


than the indispensible means for the 


inner rejuvenation of Germany, which 
to them was worthless if it did not 
lead to a united Europe. This 
ground on which anti-Hitlerism 
whatever the nuances of the concept 
It, rather than “class interest” 
ditionalism, personal 
ambition gave the resistance cohesion 
and oneness. 


was the 


stood, 


lra- 


resentment I 


It is no exaggeration to say that in 
the midst of all ravages brought 
on the Germans by Nazism, 4 
renaissance, a_ spiritual 
folded in the same 
»pposition. At the time, it was not 
so much a question of “good” and 
“bad” Germans as of those 
by Nazism and of those nurturing a 
sublime hope. Of this the author offers 
ample testimony. His material spreads 
»ver the entire period, up to the fall 


jown 
moral 
spring, un- 


Germany in het 


stupified 


»f 1944, when literally all of the lead- 
ers had been apprehended or killed. 
That evidence adduced by the author 


has not moved Mr. Dane, nor does he 
mention it. He does not even allude to 
it. He may have perceived every single 
word of the book, but he has not read 
it. 


14 


Yet I think the publisher has 
when, 


ETTERS to the Editor by the publishet 
] considered bad manners by some 4 


of a book reviewed in his domain are 
a right to 
as in the case of Professor Rothfels’ 


book was written at the instigation of the 
who had read ihe text of a lecture 


given by the author on the subject 


“One 


how the 


Instead, he ironically observes: 
feels — almost physically 
author strains himself to fit the 
bits of evidence on anti-Hitler oppo- 
sition into his mosiac to arrive at the 
conclusion that there was a politically- 
conscious, broad, progressive, inte- 
grated German opposition movement.” 


least 


“ * 
‘ 


BY THIS PHRASE, Mr. 
himself away. We should by now have 
realized that the formation of a clear- 
cut movement or even movements is 
not feasible against a modern totali- 
tarian regime. The populace is atom- 
ized. Whatever links are formed are 
necessarily established in most - in- 
stances by word of mouth. Whatever 
integrated groups are established can 
consist only of tiny cells. It 
to be extremely difficult for observers 
pronouncing judgments from a safe 
distance and lacking first-hand experi- 
ence to understand that opinions and 
convictions in the milieu of the totali- 


Dane gives 


seems 


tarian state must exist in a state of 
well-guarded privacy, even among 
those who see eye to eye. Enjoying 


the privilege of unfettered expression 
of all and sundry things, we should 
be generous enough to make allowance 
for the muted victims of the MVD's 
and the Gestapos in their efforts to 
get rid of the oppressor. They certainly 
are better judges of what can and can- 
not be done, and of how to do it. We 


must learn now to make this con- 
cession to another victim —the citi- 
zens of Czechoslovakia. I for one do 


not scorn them because nothing is 
heard of an opposition movement. One 
certainly exists, and what comes up to 
the surface as documentary proof of 
what is going on deep underneath is of 
all the greater value. We have to be 
grateful for every attempt, even if 
made for Germany, to reconstruct the 


intellectual and _ spiritual defense 
against arbitrary violence. 
There was indeed an “integrated” 


German opposition. It was integrated 
by the communion of men and women 
of high convictions, embracing all of 


of that. To him a movement is an of- 
fice and a typewriter. He has no vision 
for anything beyond that. He ignores 
the meaning of “movement” under a 
state police. Professor Rothfels has 


Reply by Allan Dane 


To the Editor: 


R. REGNERY, the publisher of 
M Prof. Rothfels’ book, generous- 

ly assures New Leader readers 
that I “have not read the book” I re- 
viewed. But for the fact that he quotes 
from it, I would be tempted to say that 
he has not understood my review. 


The gentleman not only asserts the 
existence of a spiritually united, for- 
ward-looking, integrated German op- 
position to Hitler, but even endows it 
with the symptoms of “inner rejuvena- 


tion” and “spiritual spring” of the 
Reich. Whom, I wonder, does Mr. 
Regnery have in mind? Schacht? 


Rommel? Canaris? More than that, he 
professes to see in the anti-Hitler 
movement the outstanding collection of 
advocates of a “United Europe.” Field 
Marshal Blomberg, Colonel General 
Beck, Count Moltcke as proponents of 
world federalism: what a caricature of 
history! Even Goerdeler, as _ Prof. 
Rothfels admits, was an advocate of 
German expansionism and colonialism. 
As for the tradition-bound outlook of 
the German generals and Junkers who 
played such an important part in 
the anti-Hitler cabals, the writings of 
such men as Hassell and Gisevius even 
—certainly not the most rabid of na- 
tionalists and aristocrats—are full of 
sunbtle manifestations of class superi- 
ority. To Mr. Regnery the Counts von 
York, von Tresckows, von Kleists, von 
Hardenbergs may be model democrats. 
But if I dare question their convictions, 
Mr. Regnery merely points to this as 
evidence of my “own class-conscious- 
ness.” 


. * 


THE GERMAN OPPOSITION con- 
sisted of different and heterogeneous 
elements. It covered the entire gamut 
of programs, ideas, and beliefs, from 
anti-Hitler Nazis (as Trevor-Roper so 
well shows) to opportunists and princi- 
pled enemies of Nazism. The entire 
opposition agreed on the necessity of 
ousting Hitler—and on that point alone. 
Prof.Rothfels himself eloquently brings 
out this fact: “There was only one 
aim, to liquidate fascism and end the 


made the first attempt to show a cur« 
work. Mr. Dane has proved 
impervious to this interesting phenom- 
enon. I must say again, he has not 
read the book. 

Hinsdale, Illinois. 


rent at 


war.” Beyond that, the opposition was 
necessarily divided. Just as totali- 
tarianism, regardless of its social base, 
becomes a system of oppression towers 
ing above all the traditional classes, so 
the resistance movement of necessity 
embraces representatives of all layers 
of society. The overcoming of dictator- 
ship is assuredly not the prerogative 
of any one class. And for various his- 
torical reasons, the old German no- 
bility, the host of semi-Nazis, pro-Nazi 
fellow-travelers, and the German mili- 
tary caste were best placed to play a 
crucial role in the revolutionary atl- 
tempts; just as in Italy the ousting of 
Mussolini was brought about by men 
who had been intimately connected 
with the Fascist regime; and just as in 
Russia those best placed for the execu- 
tion of a coup against the masters of 
the Kremlin would be elements that 
have support and contacts in the Com- 
munist Party and the Soviet Army, 
That we should have made use of thes? 
elements in Germany is one matter— 
we did in the case of Badoglio and 
Darlan. Their opposition to a given 
dictator, however, in no way renders 
them any more democratic. 

But perhaps Mr. Regnery still does 
not understand me. What I question 
is not the existence of a “movement,” 
as he so cynically avers, but its pro 
grammatically unified, organizationally 
cahesive, spiritually progressive, and 
ideologically pure character. The real- 
ities of postwar Germany, after more 
than three years of contact with the 
outside world, eloquently confirm both 
the internal disunity of the Germaa 
people (except on the common de- 
nominator of nationalism), and the fact 
that mere negation of Nazism does no 
signify devotion to, or understanding 
of, the democratic way of life. 

a - - 

MR. REGNERY may consider 
Lusiness to come to the rescue of scions 
ef German aristocracy. Yet the dis 
passionate historian will wish to take 
another look before swallowing his 
arguments—and will refrain from te 
sorting to arguments ad hominem 
against a dissenting critic. 

New York City. 


it his 
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(Continued from Page Nine) 
the Russian oligarchs to believe they 
ean get away with their imperialist 
aggression. 

If I tell Henry Wallace that, from 
the beginnings, Russian Communism 
has worked to build up Fifth Columns, 
and their supporters, everywhere, he 
won’t believe me, for he says he 
knows nothing about Communism. 
But perhaps he will believe a repre- 
sentative Russian spokesman —Col. 
Serge Ivanovich Tulpanov, Chief of 
Soviet Propaganda in Berlin, who goes 
regularly to Moscow for instructions, 
On September 10,1948, Col. Tulpanov 
told a Communist Conference in the 
Russian Zone in Berlin that Soviet 
Russia will destroy all whe oppose its 
plans, all who, including “American 
monopolists” and the American Gove 
ernment that backs them up in Berlin, 


\ ake now trying to “restore Fascism” in 


Germany, and beastingly added: 

“We have friends behind the barriers 
of all frontiers.” 

That is what Hitler believed and 
boasted about. But when war came, 
Hitler’s friends in England and _ the 
USA were helpless. So, too, will Sta- 





What Is Henry Wallace? 


lin’s friends prove helpless if war 
comes. The peace that Wallace im- 
agines can come from a “Russia 
First” policy will be destroyed. And 
millions upon millions of the common 
people, whom Henry Wallace always 
talks about but betrays, will die. 





PUBLIC OPINION! 

Joseph Tuvim, popular trade union 
leader, who will be toastmaster of 
the Debs Banquet, has urged the 
unions to participate in a letter stat- 
ing that: 

“The Social Democratic Federation 
deserves your support. The Debs 
Banquet is the means by which they 
praise contributions to carry on the 
work from year to year. This work 
consists of many phases. It sends 
speakers to strike meetings, lecturers 
and teachers to classes arranged by 
trade unions, and in general, pro- 
motes the cause of. organized labor.” 

The banquet will be held on 
Thursday evening (Armistice Day), 
November 11, 1948, at the Henry 
Hudson Hotel, 353 West 57th St., 
New York City. Please make your 
reservations early. 














SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 

National Executive Committee will 
meet soon. A numberwof recommenda- 
tions and resolutions have been refer- 
red to it from the Eastern Regional 
Conference recently held in New York. 

. New Jersey: The Rand School of 
Northern New Jersey will open its 
second year in the Sheraton Hotel, 
15 Hill St. on Tuesday, October 19. 
The Newark Forum conducted by the 
school starts Friday, October 29 John 
Parker of the British Labor Party, 
Gerhart Seger, Francis Downing, I. D. W. 
Talmadge, Liston M. Oak and Arnold 
Beichman are on the list of lecturers, 

NEW YORK CITY 

“Roads to Freedom,” Forum, WEVD, 

Sundays 10 to 10:30 p. m. October 3, 


Topic: “How Can We Beat Inflation?” 
Speakers, Richard Wohl, Daniel Bell, 
Algernon Lee. . ,. City Central Com- 
mittee meets Wednesday, October 6, 
8:30 p, m.... Deaths. Jacob J. Heller, 
president of Meyer London Branch, 
S.D.F., died last Saturday. He was also 
a vice-president of the ILGWU, a 
pioneer Socialist, poet and _ brilliant 
speaker. .,. Lawrence Hillquit, son of 
Morris Hillquit, member of the Upper 
West Side Branch, died last week... . 
Committee on Education and Organiza- 
tion elected officers: Herman Woskow, 
chairman, and Bernard Ulano, secre- 
tary, Executive Committee, J. Leven- 
thal-and N. Schechter.... S. D. Youth 
meets Tuesday, October 5, 8:30 p, m., 
7 East 15th St. 





Interview With Schumacher 


(Continued from Page Two) 


Communism as a philosophy has no 
longer any appeal to the German 
worker. Only blunders of the other 
occupying powers can help Commu- 
nism in Germany to become a force. 


“The Weimar Republic of 1919-33 
cannot be revived, although it was 
not as bad as is often asserted. In 
the future Constitution, for instance, 
the ill-famed paragraph 48 [which 
gave the President excessive rights] 
must be eliminated. Likewise the 
economic system, especially in Ger- 
Man industry, must be reshaped. 
General -elections must be held soon 
& give authority to a government 


body. Under the present circum- 
stances and because of the prevailing 
partition of Germany, this body 
should not claim for itself the title 
of government. Its functions must, 
however, be ‘broader than those of 
the now existing Wirtschaftsrat. Es- 
sentially the nation will have to be 
built up as a federation of the in- 
dividual Lander. 

“And finally, formal peaceful re- 
lations with other nations must be 
created soon. If an integral peace 
treaty cannot be signed at the present 
time, agreements actually amounting 
to a peace treaty can be - concluded. 
The United States is strong enough 
to bring this about.” 
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SDF Convention 


Tue Social Democratic Federation 
held a three day convention on 
Sept. 17, 18 and 19, and in the closing 
session decided to endorse President 
Truman and other candidates endorsed 
by the Liberal Party in New York 
Staje. In other states the convention 
left Social Democrats uninstructed and 
free to support either Truman or 
Norman Thomas, Socialist Party candi- 
date. This was a compromise between 
those delegates who favored endorse- 
ment of Truman on a national scale, 
and those who urged support for Nor- 
man Thomas nationally. 

The delegates, who numbered over 
200, came from several Eastern States, 
with a few from other states. They 
urged the unification of the socialist 
and labor forces of the world in a new 
international. They adopted a resolu- 


tion, after opposition was voiced, favor- 
ing the immegiate rearmament of the 
United States in the face of aggressive 
Soviet imperialism, and in support of 
the draft. The Social Democratic Fed- 
eration also went on record as opposing 
the early withdrawal of American 
troops from occupied countries, includ- 
ing Korea and Germany. The Marshall 
Plan, and Truman Doctrine received 
endorsement, as did the plan for or- 
ganization of a United States of Europe, 
and drastic revision of the UN Charter 
to establish a real world government. 
Full recognition of Israel was urged. 
with a generous loan and the lifting of 
the arms embargo. 


Guest speakers were Abraham Cahan, 
Algernon Lee, Israel Feinberg, Council- 
man Louis P. Goldberg, Judge Jacob 
Panken, and Meyer Levenstein. 





Joseph and 


(Continued from Page Ten) 
trickery. When one cannot be sure 
which end is right, one plays both ends 
against the middle. So Rebecca tutored 
Jacob in cheating Esau of his birth- 
vight, saying that there was-a possi- 
bility that, in the throes of parturition, 
Esau had cheated Jacob out of being 
born first. And in his turn, Joseph was 
denied the blessing in favor of Judah, 
the conscience-stricken. In fact, this 
Machiavellianism obtains throughout 
the story: Adina tricks Jacob by sub- 
stituting Leah for Rachel (Leah; by 
donning Rachel’s parti-colored garment 
foredooms Rachel’s son, Joseph, to have 
his robe of many colors torn from him 
and be thrown into the pit like Osiris), 
Jacob tricks Laban, Joseph tricks 
Potiphar, “Beauty,” the id, tricks, 
Dudu, the plain-spoken ego. On every 
page of this massive book, yes, almost 
in every paragraph and line, a trans- 
position of values is always practicable. 
Cain is Abel and Abel is Cain, Esau 
should have been Jacob and Jacob 
should have been Esau. There is every- 
where this absurd topsy-turvyness, 
this duality between body and mind, 
plainness and beauty, conscience and 
sensuality, the native and the alien. 
And Joseph’s role is all roles in one— 
by the end of the novel it is clear and 
unambiguous. His is the role of the 
dispossessed, his is The genius of the 
outsiderscome home, the prodigal who 
had aided the family by his prodigality, 
but who will never be blessed, the 
artist, the businessman, the trickster. 


» ” ” 
JOSEPH, THEN, is a hero, although 


he is unblessed. Yet it is in the nature 
of heroes to be blessed. Does this mean 


the Blessing 


ihat Joseph, the complete man, is not 
# hero? 

Reduced to such “commonsense” 
reasoning, the theme of Thomas Mann’‘s 
novel seems ludicreus. It is no more 
ludicrous, however, than Christ’s state. 
ment: “Whosoever shall save his life, 
shall lose it.” That does not quite make 
sense either, and yet it does. Had 
Joseph lacked the arrogance of wit, 
the audacity of beauty—if his own 
concern with his individual destiny had 
not been overweening—he might have 
lost himself, he might have received 
the blessing. But this was not his role 

it was his role to depart, to create, 
to provide. 

Locked in our private selves, ignor- 
ing or fearing the world of many roles, 
isolated from each other by our speci- 
alization, Joseph is our antithesis. If 
bv himself, he was not capable of be- 
coming Thomas Mann’s ideal hero, 
with his brothers he is truly heroic and 
part of one of the seminal myths. Only 
through risking annihilation twice, 
travelling far, living many roles, did 
this unblessed one succeed in being re- 
united with his brethren, without 
whom he was after all incomplete. 
Faced today by the threat of a per- 
vasive sameness, of totalitarianization 
of our institutions and impulses—with- 
drawing into the recesses of our minds 
to live some fragment of what each of 
us believes to be his real role rather 
than acting it out on the stage of our 
lives in defiance of authority—we are 
like Joseph skulking in the pit. Whether 
we shall’ ever be reunited with our 
brothers is a question. Whatever hap- 
pens, we are unblessed. 

In this sense, Joseph, the hero, who 
is not quité a hero, is our great hero. 
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Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 











The Wallace Communist Front 


HE political organization headed by Henry 

Wallace is not a “progressive” or radical 

American party. It is a Communist front, 
the largest that Moscow’s agents have suc- 
ceeded in organizing. It is safe to predict that 
the vote cast for the Progressive Party will 
invariably be heaviest in those areas where 
Communist membership is largest, notably in 
New York City and in such Pacific Coast cen- 
ters as Los Angeles, San Francisco and Seattle. 

Many of Wallace’s supporters are so confused 
mentally that they are indifferent to the sig- 
nificance of the present manipulation of what 
purports to be an American party in the in- 
terest of a hostile foreign dictatorship. Some 
of these supporters can fairly be written off as 
crackpots and screwballs, a fact which insures 
Wallace a sizable vote in amazing Los Angeles, 
with its assorted purveyors of queer brands of 
salvation and their numerous dupes. 

But in the ranks of the Progressive Party 
there are undoubtedly some sincere, idealistic 
people of left-wing and pacifist views who 
would not like to think of themselves as 
Stalinite fifth columnists. If these people 
want to know how they are being taken in, 
they should consider the following pieces of 
evidence: 

i—There is not one important difference in 
substance or even in phrasing between the 
Communist and Progressive Party platforms. 
It could reasonably be suspected that the same 
brain trust composed both. The Communists 
want “to fight for peace by checking and de- 
feating the Truman Doctrine and the Marshall 
Plan.” The Progressives chime in: “We demand 
the repudiation of the Truman Doctrine... . 
We call for the repudiation of the Marshall 
Plan.” 

There is the same parrot Progressive response 
to the following Communist formula for turn- 
ing over large areas of the world for Soviet 
imperialism: 

“Withdrawal of all American military aid 
and personnel from Greece, China and Turkey 
and an end to American military and naval 
pressure in the Mediterranean area, as well as 
halt to the militarization of Latin America.” 

One finds identical Communist and Pro- 
gressive reactions to a score of other questions, 
to military training and preparedness, to 
measures designed to prevent Communist in- 
filtration into government agencies, to issues 
involved in the struggle for Germany. The 
Progressive platform also faithfully toes the 
party line by never suggesting that reciprocity 
is necessary in such matters as disarmament. 
All the blame for international tension is by 
implication laid at the door of the United 
States. 

2—The Communist Party has endorsed Wal- 
lace for the presidency. 

3—Wallace’s typically confused, bumbling 
evasive “repudiation” of this support could just 
as easily be construed as encouragement. For 
what Wallace rejected was not Communist 
backing, period, but the backing of “Commu- 
nists, if there are any, who believe in the 
violent overthrow of the United States Govern- 
ment.” No doubt some of the smart lawyers 
in his entourage reminded him that the Com- 
munist Party, in its official platform, disclaims 
any such belief. 

Now no sane person, in the Communist Party 
or out of it, doubts that any attempt by the 
Communists to overthrow the government by 
force would be a fiasco. The true issue re- 
garding the Communists is not whether they 
are plotting an impossible armed uprising, but 
whether their ultimate purposes (as indicated 
by the behavior of every regime that has been 
set up under Communist domination) are not 
incompatible with human liberty and western 
civilization. 


In characteristically shifty fashion Wallace 
dodges this issue. At the same time he puts on 
such preposterous displays of ignorance as his 
assertion that “there is as much variation in 
the beliefs of Communists as in the beliefs 
of Democrats and Republicans” and that 
“Marxists,” by whom he apparently means 
Communists, are less “violent” than Jefferson, 
the great libertarian, or Lincoln, the great 
humanitarian. 

4—While the majority of the people who will 
vote for Wallace are, of course, not Communist 
Party members, a high proportion of his closest 
and most influential advisers have a long and 
notorious record of Communist front affiliation 
—such men as Lee Pressman, John Abt and 
Paul Robeson. 

5—Louis Budenz, in Collier’s for September 
18, tells about a meeting of some of the Com- 
munist Party bosses in June, 1944, which 
Budenz attended as editor of The Daily Worker. 


At this meeting Jack Stachel, one of the j 
dicted leaders of the Communist Party, 
ported that orders had been received fro 
Moscow to support. Wallace. As Budenz says: 
“Nearly all of the public sentiment whicek 
developed in favor of Wallace during the fe 
weeks prior to the Democratic convention off 
1944 was fomented and organized by the Come 
munists, working under direct orders from 
Moscow.” 
































Other proofs of the high favor in whick 
Wallace stands in Moscow are the favorabl 
Pravda reaction to his Madison Square Garde 
speech, in. 1946, which caused a prompt res 
versal of the Daily Worker critical attitude 
and Stalin’s remarkable action in entering inte 
communication with Wallace, not with Trumag 
or Marshall, during the Soviet “peace offensive™ 
last spring. ; 


A radical new party has every right to ma 
its appeal to the American voters. But the 
is no place in this country for a Stalinite Fif 
Column, masquerading as an independent pos 
litical party. I think the voters will make thi 
emphatically clear on November 2 and wil 
relegate Wallace and Taylor to the ranks o 
the politically unemployed. A suitable occu 
pation for Wallace would be to open a studi¢é 
in occult arts in Los Angeles, where he coul 
repeat the mumbo-jumbo of his notorio 
“Guru” letters. As for Taylor, once his Sen 
torial term is ended, he would be well advise 
to start crooning to the sheep and cattle in thé 
wide open spaces of his native Idaho. 





Editorials— 


Murder and Propaganda 


Tue case of George Polk, the American news- 
paper-radio correspondent brutally murdered 
in Greece, remains a complete mystery. Since 
the day when his body was discovered floating 
in the bay of Salonika, newspaper and radio 
men have set themselves the task of unearthing 
the criminals. Whether the murder was com- 
mitted by Communists or reactionaries, it has 
political significance of the first order. Under 
circumstances so serious, jumping at conclu- 
sions is peculiarly dangerous. To use such a 
dastardly murder as a propaganda weapon in 
advance of establishment of the facts is espe- 
cially ghoulish. 

The New York Newspaper Guild—now being 
managed by anti-Communist leaders who are 
doing a good job for their members—is seeking 
contributions to send a committee of three 
Guildsmen to Greece to conduct an investi- 
gation. This seems a commendable move. But 
of the three men suggested for this service two 
have preconceived notions as to who is to blame 
for this tragic death. They may be right. It is 
possible that Greek Fascists—and not Commu- 
nists, as some believe—may have been respon- 
sible for the Polk murder. But it seems to us 
that it would have better served the cause of 
justice and international understanding if the 
New York Guild had selected newspapermen 
about whom there is no question of bias. At 
any rate, the committee under the chairman- 
ship of General William J. Donovan has done 
and is doing all that can be done by Americans 
to bring the criminals to light. 


a * a 
The Kutcher Case 

A WAR VETERAN who lost both legs in Italy 
was recently fired from a government job be- 
cause he was charged with being a member 
of a group tabbed as disloyal by the Attorney 
General. He is James Kutcher, of Newark, New 
Jersey, who supported his aged parents with 
the pittance he received as a clerk in the 
Veterans Administration. The group which he 
proudly admits belonging to is the Socialist 
Workers Party, a Trotskyist splinter group. 

We hold no brief for the SWP, which follows 
the Leninist-Bolshevik line and is violently 
opposed to the Stalinist-Bolshevik line. We 
cannot but feel a sense of shame, however, for 
this country when, in the name of ferreting out 
the disloyal, we hit at a legless veteran who 
makes no effort to conceal his political be- 
liefs. And this veteran, who has sacrificed 
so large a portion of his anatomy in his coun- 





















































try’s service, had nothing to do with secré 
documents. His routine task was to file record 
having to do with other veterans, no hush-h 
stuff. We join with the CIO Greater Ne 
Jersey Council in appealing to the President 
have Mr. Kutcher reinstated. 


% * a 


Coming From Behind 


Way things are working out this way is any 
body’s guess. But the public opinion pollste 
are discovering that slowly and steadily Pres 
dent Truman is pulling up on Governor Dew 
in the great presidential sweepstakes. Dew@ 
has lost 3 percent as compared with June, a 
Truman has gained 1 percent. -There are, mon 
over, northern states where the Democrai 
candidates for Congress are in the lead. Pes 
haps the President’s campaign is taking he 
Perhaps the change results from Govern 
Dewey’s smooth but ambiguous pronoun 
ments. It is clear, at any rate, that even if i 
Republicans win by a large majority, i 
Democrats will not be wiped out as the Be 
publicans were in 1932. 
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